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FINE PORTRAITS 


(ON JAPAN PAPER). 
MR. G. KRUELL’S 
LATEST PORTRAITS ON WOOD. 


MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


“It is beautiful in execution, and very satisfac- 
tory as a likeness.’’—Mrs. H. BEECHER STOWE. 

‘+ Mr. Kruell has taken the plain, strong face of 
this New Enzland woman and endowed it with an 
inner, not an outward grace.’’—The Nation, Sep- 
tember 29, 1892. 

Size of block, 9x7.5. inches. 


j id. 
ae U. S. GRANT. 


‘*The brain, the temperament, the will which 
made the great commander who suppressed the re- 
bellion are shown as never before in G. Kruell's 
latest masterpiece of wood-engraving.’'—The Na- 
tion, April 14, 1892. 

Proof impressions on Japan paper; signed by the 
artist. Size of block, 10x8.5 inches. Price $20, 
carriage free. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


** Destined to be the historic likeness of the first 
martyr President of the Republic.’’—The Nation, 
March 26, 1891. 


Size, 10x8.5inches. Price, $20. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


**Calculated to cast all previous prints in the 
shade.’’—The Nation, September 21, 1891. 


Size, 12x10.5. Price, $20. 


J. R. LOWELL. 


‘*As good a likeness of Lowell in his last years 
as can be.’’—Pror. CHARLES ELtot Norton. 


Size, 9.25x6.75 inches. Price, $10.00. 

Also some proofs of portraits of Darwin, Asa 
Gray, GARRISON, WENDELL PaILuips, and E. L. 
Gopk1, at $15 each. 

Address G. KRUELL, 42 Maple Ave., 

East Orange, N. J. 

In writing please mention Nation. 


THE DOWAGER MARCHIONESS 

San Carlos de Pedros will be glad to receive into 

her family, at her Chateau of Dieudonné, an hour by 

rail from Paris, a few young ladies desirous of finish- 
ing their education abroad. 

The Marchioness is assisted by two of her daugh- 
ters, who have taken official diplomas as teachers. 
Masters in every language and branch of art can be 
obtained from Paris, and a chaperon will! attend the 
young ladies to lectures, classes, and suitable places 
of amusement there. 

For all further particulars, address 8. E. Mme. la 
MARQUISE DE SaN CARLOS DE PEDROs, Chiteau de 
Dieudonné, par Chambly, Oise, France. 

Beferences: 
The Duke de Mndas, 
Spanish Ambassador to France, 
34 Avenue de Courcelles, Paris. 
8S. E. Mme. la Duchesse de Valence, 
14 Rue de Clichy, Paris. 
The Lady Tollmache of Helmingham, 

, 40 Cadogan Gardens, 8. W., London. 
The Hon. John Bigelow, 

Ex-Minister of the United States to France. 
E 21 Gramercy Place, New York. 
Mrs. O. J. Wister, Logan Station, Philadelphia. 


Price $15.00, car- 








»UROPEAN WINTER AND SUM. 
mer Resort, University town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate Hotel Tirol, open all the year. Carl Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy, sunny ro ms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (tab ed’héteor a la carte). 
uced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made fron the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, etc., at very moder:te terms. Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 
RARE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS | 
Catalogues issued continually. 
y Send 10 cts. postage fora package. ' 
BOOKS, wittiam EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
| 751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


81% Broadway, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED—FALL PUBLICATIONS: 


BRUGMANN. Comparative Grammar of the In- 
do-Germanic Languages, vol. 3, cloth, $3.25 ner. 
{Vols. Il. and I1., cloth. $0.40 net.) Tne 4th and con- 
clu jing volume of this, the moat important contri- 
bution to comparative philology since Bopp's 
Grammar, with full index, will appear next y ear. 


DIEHL, CHARLES. Excursions in Greece to the 
Recently Explored Sites of Classical Interest. 
l vol, crown Svo, cloth, $200. A popular account 
of recent excavations, illustrated. 


HUTTON. Old Sword-Play. The Systems of 
Fence in vogue during the 16th, 17th, and lsth 
centuries. With 57 plates and portrait. Limited 
edition of 100 copies tor America, large Sv¥o, cloth, 
$6.00 net, 

ENGELMANN-ANDERSON. 
Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. 
cloth, $3 00, 

FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. German-English, 
l vol. Englisn-German, 2 vols. Sstout d4to vol- 
umes, full sheep, $16.50; half moroceo, $18.00. 
Large stock of Foreign Books. Perfodicals at 

lowest rates. 


Pictorial Atlas to 
Lilustrated, folio, 


BANGS & C/ % 


739-741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have almost daily Auction Sales of 


LIBRARIES, COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS, 
AUTOGRAPHS, etc. Catalogues mailed 
upon application, and correspondence in- 
vited with executors, administrators, and 
others having Books, Autographs, Engrav- 
ings, etc., for disposal. 


LONDON. NEW YORK. LEIPZIG 
GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer ot Books and Periodicals 
810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as wel! as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 
Orders for importation from Encland filled in three 
weeks, from Germany and France in four to five 
weeks. Periodicals at lowest rates, quick delivery. 


BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


Rare Engravings and Etchings. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 
" 20 EAST 16TH ST.. NEW YORK. 


A large collection of fine Colored Prints by Rarto- 
lozzi and his pupils has just been received from Eu- 
rope; also anumber of rare old Mezzotints and other 
Baqravings. Correspondence invite1; pictures sent 
for inspection free of charge. 

N. B.—lllustrated Cataloxue No. 8, descriptive of 
Modern Etchings, ready this month; free by mail on 
receipt of ten cents in stampa. 


Ss. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
anD Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Importer of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis | to any address, on application. 


~ ° ™” ~ 2 7 ; 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
234 Fifth Ave., between 2Xth and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books. Agent for the leading 
Parts Publishers, Tauchnits’s British Authors, Teah- 
per’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of atock 
mailed om demand. A large assortment always on 
haad. and new books received from Paris and Leipzig 
&@s soon a8 issved. 
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PRICB to CENTS. 


FURNITURE 
Coverings. 
WALL 
Hangings. 
An entirely new line of EURO- 
PEAN NOVELTIES is now of- 


fered of the LOUIS XV., XVI. 
and EMPIRE periods in 


TAPESTRIES, SATIN DA- 
MASKS, BROCATELLES, 
’K and METAL VELOURS. 
* “ISH and ITALIAN 

TAPESTRIES. 

Av * ' and PAINTED 

Ts. “% CRY PANELS. 


Select CRETONNES in de- 
signs to our special order. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 
18th and roth Sts., 33-35 E. 18th St, 


NEW YORK, 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 

If you want a book, no matter when or where pub- 
lished, callat our store. We have, withou' excep- 
tion, the largest collection of Old Books in America, 
allarranged in Departments. Any person havin 
the time to spare is perfectly welcome to call an 
examine our stock of two orthree hundred thousand 


volumes, without feeling ander the slightest obliga- 
tion to purchase. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 


Q South Ninth St., 
(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA. 


English Water-Color Drawings. 
A BARGAIN. 


A choice little collection, by Rowlandson, Adama, 
Copley, Alom, Harwood, Pugh, Shepherd, Chipart, 
Chaion, etc., ete Forty-one Drawings in color, 
sepia, and black and white. 

Price for the lot, $200. 


J. W. BOUTON, 8 West 28th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BRENTANO’S FIRE SALE, 
Now going on at the JACKSON BUILDING, No. 31) 
East 17th St.. three doors est of Broadway. The 
entire «tock of Books, including all fields of litera- 
ture, «clence and art, and French and German booka, 
is offered at greatly reduced prices. Aca‘alogue is 
now in preparation, and will be sent postpaid to any 
adress upon request. Orders by mail promptly at- 
tendedto. Address : 
BRENTANO’S, 31 E,17th St., New York. 
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Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Three dollars per year in advance, postpaid to any part 
of the United States or Canada; to foreign countries com- 
prised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Address- 
Labet of each paper, the change of which to a subsequent 
date becomes a receipt for remitiance. No other receipt is 
sent unless requested, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made by 
registered letter, or by check, express order, or postal order, 
payable to“ Publisher of the NATION.” 

When a change of address ts desired, both the old and new 
addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Pubtication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines to the 
inch, 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top of column, 
or cuts, Cuts are not inserted on the first page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, $24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect, 

Copy recewed until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 


DISCOUNT, 
ME— 

4 insertions. 5 per cent. 
: 2: 
26 “ 15 ‘7 
389 ad 20 “ 

i S “ 2 o 





500 a 
750 te “ 
1,000 
JK 500 oe ih) 
2'000 ec enesaecees 335 ’ 
THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, as 
long as advertisement continues. 
The EDITION OF THE NATION this week is 10,043 
copies. The Subscription List ts always open to the inspec- 
sion of advertisers, 








*,* Copies of THE ‘Masson may be procured 
in Paris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de-l’Opéra, 
and in London of B. F, Stevens, 4 Trafalear 
Square, American Newspaper Agency, 15 King 
William Street, Strand, W. C. 

London agent for advertisements, R. J. Bush, 
92 Fleet Street, 





Educational. 


NECTICUT, Hi: 
HECTOR Y SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
to $375. Homelike influences combined 
with } neg discipline and thorough school system, 
Extensive grounds, oe sium, boathouse, ete. 
Send for circular. Rev. H. L. EVEREST,M.A.,Rector 





NECTICUT, Pomfret Centr 
WIE MISSES VINT ON’S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 6. 
Number limited. 


ConneEcTIcuT, Waterbury 
7. MARGARET’ y DIOCESAN 
School.—Advent sore, ee gig year opens 
Sept. 21, 1892. The neis T. Russell, M 
Rector. Miss Mary R. Hiiliard, Principal. 





Classical Courses. 


Hilutaliieal 


MASSACHUSETTS, Leicester. 
EICESTER ACADEMY. ‘sania Year. 
Fall term begins Sept. 6,1892. English and 
Prepares for Business and the 
best Colleges and Technical Schools. Both gexes. 
C. F. PALMER, A.B., 
Address A. H. CooLIDGER. President of Trustees.” 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
OME SCHOOL POR EIGHT BOYS 


preparing for Harvard. GErorGE L. STOWELL. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Ply 
R. KNAPP'S WOME "SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—12 boys: 25th year 

H. W. Roya, (Hary.) Head Master. Mrs. KNapp, 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin St. 
WE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day Sch ool 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 


LovIsIaNna, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
RS. F. D. BLAKE AND MRS. L, 
Polk Chapman’s French and fast) Boarding 
dnd Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 1, 1892. S8tu- 
dents prepared for college. Ample grounds for out- 
door exercise. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 706 St. Paul Street. 
OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
Mrs. JuLIA R. TUTWILER and Mrs. ANNE Ca- 
BELL Rust, Principals, removed from 16 Mt. Vernon 
Place to 703 St. P:ul St., will reopen September 21. 
Boarding pu —_ limited to twenty. Students pre- 
pared for Co lege. 


MARYLAND, B:ltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
WE. SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL 
formerly known as Miss Randolph’s School).-- 
Boarding and Day School. Located in the most beau- 
tiful part of the city. Opens Sept. 21, with a ve 
able corps of teachers. Students prepared for Co 
lege. Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Beltimore. 120-124 West Franklin St 
eid EDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 


School for Girls, Mrs, H, P. LEFEBVRE, Prin- 
ax “Joth year. Reopens Thursday, Sept. 22) 1892. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 

YIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (64th Year), 

For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 
Institute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is 
made to the Institute Faculty. The location of the 
school building, on Copley ere Ss is especially at- 
tractive and is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for College (with or without 

Greek iandforbusiness. Special students received. 




















MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 

WE MISSES GILMAWN’S 

HOME AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
will reopen September 29, 1892. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place. 
R. HALES SCHOOL PREPARES 
for Harvard College and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. The tenth year will begin 
Monday, October 3. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

OSTON UNI VERSITY Law School, 


Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
A DAMS ACADEMY. — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second term 
now in progress. For all particulars address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph. D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. _ 
HE WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL 


for Boys prepares for College and Scientific 
Schools. Address Rev. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, : 
Ks 2MRUUrLsS .SotGOoCGOL FOR 
Young Lad es and Children.—College Sropare- 
tory or Special Courses. Reopens Sept. 28, 1892 








MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West aaa 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


Schoo! for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 
tifle School. Send for Catalogue. 





New JERsEy, Burlingto 


7, MARY'S HALL. —CHRISTMAS 
Term begins Sept. 21, 1892. 


Miss CHARLOTTE TITCOMB, Principal. — 
New JERSEY, Lawrenceville 


Ya WRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN Fovunpation 
Fall Term begins Sept. 15. 
For Catalogue and information, address 


Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph D. 





New JERszEY, Mount Holly. ; 
OUNT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR 
Boys s.—Healthful, helpful, homelike. Cata- 
logues. ummer Session.) Fall opens Sept. 13. 
Rey . J.J. COALR, A.M. (Princeton), Principal. 


NEW JERSEY, Trenton, 2 
UPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A 
school for boys backward in their stud‘es. 
Terms, $500. No extras. Only six boarding pupils. 
‘ EDWARD D D. — Master. 
NEw YORK City, 222 Madison 
A: A. Oe. MEARS “YEN Gli SH, 
FRENCH, and GERMAN BOAR DINGand DAY 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES and CHILDREN will 
reopen Tuesday, Oct. 4, 1892. French is the lan- 
guage of the fami y and school. Special classes in 
history, literature, art, and French conversatio ©. 
Special attention to English, French, and German 
primary department. 52 od ye: ar. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 4 
TTCHELL’S BOYS’ SCHOOL, 18 miles 
from Boston, ontheB. &L.R.R. A strictly seleci 

Family School for Boys from 7 to 15 inclusive. Fall 
term commences September 19. Send for circular 
to M. C. MITCHELL, A.M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Cambridge, 8 Garden St 
HE BROWNE AND NICHOLS 
School for Boys.—Tenth year ome Sept. 28. 
Admission examinations June 25, Sept. 27. Four 
boys received for summer work a Land’s End, 
Rockport, Mass. Send for circular. 


a. Cambridge, 13 Appian ypc 
OSHUA KENDALL'S DAY a 
a ly Schoo! for Boys. Fits for College. oe. 
sical laboratory. Circulars. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 17 Berkeley St. 
TSS INGOLS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen Sert. 29, 1892.—Application may be 
made at 12 Concord Avenue. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
WE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
(Private—for Girls.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concora. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or buat- 
ness, All the advantages of family life combined with 
best mental and physical training. Buildings new and 
according to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES 8S. GARLAND, Master. 























MASSACHUSETTS, Dux 
WDER POINT. “SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Bust- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 
boys. are members of the fimily. Elementary classes 
for young boys. F. B. Knapp. S.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


—Twenty-third Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and ~~ ic. 





mes C, Parsons, Principal. 





New York Ciry. 43 West 47th Street. 

CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 

Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidualism in eiucation. Special attention.to college 
preparation. Native teachers in Modern Languages. 
Gymnasium. Resident students 

Mary B. WuirTon, A B.,and Lots A. BANGS 

(formerly of 525 ‘Park Avenue. ) 


New YorK Ciry, 241-243 West 77th St. 
ILLEGIATE SCHOOL.—FOR BOYS 
and Girls, Prepares for all Colleges for men 
and women. Primary Department; new house; well- 
equippe1 gymnasium; military ‘drill under U. 8S. 
Army Officer; aii” piayground. Reopens Sept. 
23. uC. MYGATT, He d Master. 


NEw YorK City, 52 West 56th Street. A 
ARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL(BOYS). 
—Prepares for college and business. Primary 

class. Afew pupils received into the family. Re- 
opens Sept. 29. Catalogue. ELMER E, PHILLIPS, A.M., 
Principal. 


New York Ciry, 6 West 48th Street, 
TSS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, 
and College Preparatory Courses. Special students 
— No more than eight pupils constitute any 
class 














NEw YORK Ciry, 22 East 54th St, ce 
WE MISSES GRINNELLTS DAY 
Schoo! for Girls reopens October 4. Collegiate, 
Academic, Preparatory, and Primary Departmeats. 
Kindergarten, October 10. 





NEw York City. 645 Madison Ave., between 
59th and 60th Streets. 
OODBRIDGE SCHOOL. — Eleventh 
year begins Oct. 3. J. ck DAVIS, 
Ph.D., Principal. 


New York Cry, 8.E. cor. West End Av. and 71st St. 
"AN NORMAN INSTITUTE (Founded 


1857) for Young Ladies and children. Princi- 
pal, Mme. VAN NORMAN. 
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Riadabonal 


New YorK Cry, 423 Madison Avenue. 
H. MORSE'’S SCHOOL FOR 
. will reopen October 3. 

Ti 


he Principal at home after Septemb er 16. 


a New YORK ( ITY, 69 East 52d St. 
M TSS CROCAER'S SCHOOL FOR 

Girls, formerly at 31 West 42d S8t., will reopen 
October 5. Class: s tor small boys 


BOYS 


New YORK City, 55 West 47th St. 

M AISSGIBBONS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Z Sarau H. EMERSON, Principal, will reopen Sep- 
tember 28. A few boarding pupils taken. 

New ‘Yor« City, 148 Madison Avenue. 
ny TSS W. ALKER S DAY SCHOOL FOR 
[Girls re opened October 3. 
NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville, : 
IAVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day Schoo! for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD MCDONALD, B.A., Oxford. 
OuIO, Cincinnati. : 
y DE N PARK SCHOOL FOR G/IRLS.— 
gs Twelfth year begins Sept. 26, Resident pupils 
limited to ten. For cire ular address Mme. FREDIN. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. ; ; 

V, TSS GORDON’S BOARDING AND 
y Day School for Young Ladies, 4110 and 4112 
Spruce Street. Most delightful loc ation in Philadel- 

yhia. 12th year opens September 21, 1892. French, 
frusic, and College Preparatory. 

Circular on application. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Phil: delp hia, Chestnut Hi! 1 

TSS COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 

English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 23. 

Students prepared for coliege. ‘Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelph a, ee 350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
German Boarding : and Day School. _44th year. 





VeRMonT, Burlington. 
ERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTI- 
TUTE.—Home School for Boys. Prepares for 
college or business. Military drill; wholesome dis- 
cipline; most beautiful and healthful location in the 
country. Terms, sere. 
. H. Ross, A. M., Principal. 


WE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATOR y, 

—The Leading School of Expressionin America, 
First toteach the system of 6 ae Send for Cata- 
logue.- 1 MOSES TRUE f BROWN, M.A., Boston, Mass. _ 


if W YORK LAW S¢ ‘HOOL, 120 Broad- 
Ll way, N. Y. City.—* Dwight method” of instruc- 
tion. Degree of LL.B. given after two year.’ course. 
Graduate course now added. Tuition fee, $100. For 
catalogues, ete., address Guones Cmase, Dean, 


Ae PUTNAM, HAVING RELIN- 
quished her school, will take under her pro- 
tection two or three youns ladies who desire to 
prosecute their studies in the city of Boston. Ac- 
commodations ample and delightful. Terms reason- 
able. Address M. LouisE PUTNAM, The Ludlow, 
Trinity Terrace, Copley ‘Square, cha ton. Mass. 














Teachers, etc. 
HARVARD GRADUATE AND 


German Ph.D, of exper.ence wishes to tutor 
forthe September examinations. Highly recom- 
mended. Address H. H. B.. the Nation. 

FEW BOYS WILL FIND PLEA- 

sant and refined home in teacher’s family. Pre- 
paration for college or busivess. Decided advan- 
tages; references. A igre ss TE ACHER, care of Nation, 








| JANTED—POSITION ASGOVERN- 
‘  ess—French, Latin, and singing specialties— 
or a8 Companion, by yuucg w map o a excellent edu- 
cation, Address - R., Nation Office, 


(CHARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
\ vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. ; 


School Agencies. 


HE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 

REAU, Elmhurst, (Chicago), Il., supplies col- 
leges, universities, academies, pub lie se hools, ete, 
With the best teachers. Records of candiaates tho- 
roughly investigated and full information furnished 
to employers free of charge. Send for list of availa- 
ble candidates. Address C.J. ALBERT. Manager 
Elmharet, ih. 


RIT 





] MERICAN AND FOREIGN Ti 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teac 





shear 
ners, 


Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 


Families. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YouNG-PUcLTon. 


23 Union Square, New York. 


"i WIE FISK TEACHERS . ENCIE S, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, 371 Mais n * Hart- 

ore, Kid Fifth Ave., N. ¥., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
ond 120% South ‘Spring St. Los Angeles: Agency 
anual] free, EVERETT O, Fisk & Co. 





School Agencies. 

TTHE NEI AMERICAN TEACHERS 
AGENCY.-- sachers seeking positiens and those 
wishing a change at an increas: d salary, shou!d ad, 
dress C. B. RUGGLEs & Co., (Palace Hote! Building) 
Room C, 237 Vine St., Cincinnati, O, 


MERIC "AND IRELIGN Prof , 
tutors. = e erne sses, rai achers, ete,, sul plied to 
coi leges, schools, and familles. MIRIAM CoYRIERE 
150 Sth Ave., cor. 2Uth St. N. ¥. 


“CHERMERHORN'’S TH CHERS 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. 8. 
Established 1855. 3 East l4th 8t.. N. ¥. 


AN AGENCY ‘ in PR cary le - a portion to its 


{ merely hears 


of vacancies and THAT is is something, but if it 


tells you about them asked to recom- 
mend a teacher and recom RECOMMENDS 
mends you, that is more. Ours 

c. 


W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Two Scholarships for Women. 





_ > rr: " , F 
The Harvard University Examinations 
for women will be held in New York on June 27, 2%, 
and 30, and July Ist, ISYs. Twoscholarship , one of 
$300 and one of $2.0, are offered in connection with 
these examinations. 

For int‘ormation apply to the Secretary, No. 32 
East 33d Street. 


S 


School Trustees, 
Principals, 

Teachers 
And others interested, are invited to 
consider the advantages offered by the 
Nation as an medium, 
e printed i 
typography, with the ad- 
dress in the first line, classification 
being made by States, alphabetically, 


adver — 
School advertisements ar 


a uniform 


unless especially ordered displayed on 
other pages 
x he Ni tion 


, in its special field of 
political and li 


iterary Crijicism, is un- 
like any other periodical, American or 
foreign, At least 10,000 copies are cir- 
ly, but these fig 
not accurately represent the 


culated week ures do 
Lumber 
of its readers. It is taken by reading 
clubs and literary associations in a 
large number of places, and may be 
found on file in every library of im- 
There are 
probably few weekly periodicals whose 


portance in the country. 


columns offer so rasan an oppor- 
tunity for reaching 


ducational 


an audience inte- 
rested ine matters, 
Advertising rates, 15 cents a line 


ollowing dis- 


each insertion, with the f 
counts: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 
10 per cent. on 8 ertions, 12%) per 
cent. On 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 
20 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 Inser- 


tions, 25 pet 


nt. on 52 insertions. 
The .Vation 1s sent free while ad 
vertisement continues. 

Orders may be 
any responsib 


directly to 


c 


(ac 


forwarded through 


le advertising agency, or 


> 


THe Nation, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 








Educational. 


r . ’ . . 

» Columbian University 
he ( CISL, 

WASHIN \ 

The Columbian College opens : Sept. 2d 
The Medical School of the University opens. .Oct 
The Dental Schoo! of the University opens Oct 1 
The Corcoran Scientific School opens Octa 
The Law School of the 





iversity opens.. Get. 5 


THE LAW SCHOOL FACULTY. 
JAMES C. WELLING, LL.D, President 
And Professor of Public and Private International 
Law 
Tus Hon. JOHN M. HARLAN, LLD., 
(Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United Sta 
Profeasor of the Co “ tutio 





n , a 
United States, of e Le Rela 
tions, of Comme he al Paper, aad of Torta, 
Tur Hon. Wat TER a, COX, LLD 
(Assoc! ann Cae a he Supreme Court oft 
et of Columbia 
Professor of the Law f Realand Personal” ty, 
of Contracts, aad of Crimes and Misdenu ‘ 


THE Hon. WILLIAM A. MAURY 
(Asaista t Attorn: y- General of tt ay. tes.) 
Professor of E Jt rude oS, we 

and Equity Plead. nx, and « the L aw o 
Tar Hon, DAVID J. BREWER, * 
(Asscciate Jusi.ce Of the Supreme f the 
United States F 
Professor of the Law of ¢ pore 
Prov, GQ. H EMMOTT, A.M., 











ie Ges ns Hopkias Ur versity, 
« turer on the Civil Law 
HENRY BE. DAVIS, AM. LLM 
(Sometime Assistant Attorney of the District of 
Columb a 
Prifessor of Common Law Practice, and Lectarer 


on the History of Law 
Ture Hon. AUGUSIUS 8. WORTHINGTON, LLE 
(Sometime Distr ct Attorney of the v t 
Lecturer on Legal Bibliogra; 
thorities in Cou 
WILLIAM F. MATTINGLY, Esg., 
Kar 





(of the Washington 
Lecturer on : ractical Commercial Law 
Tas Hon. WILLIAM EDGAR SIMONDS, AMOLLR, 
(United States Commissioner Patents 
Protessor of the Law of Patents 


Tus How. ANDREW C. BRADLEY, 
( Aasociate Justice of the Supreme Court o 
trict < “an 
Lecturer on Crim 
ing 
WIiLI ~ ant G. JOHNSON, LL.M, 
» Washinates har 
Judge of Mc rot Cr or . and Professor of Legal Cate- 


ea 


the Dis- 





Prof. Wm. G. Joh 
sing classes, « 
graduate Depart 





analysis the te 
books may be impressed upor 
puplis 
This school opens Oct 
Por catalogues, giving description the Lecture 
. 


ourses ip e Uncergracuate and Graduate De- 
partments, address 
JAMES C. WELLING, LL.D, President, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY SQUARE, ROSTON, MASS. 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINT ING, 
The Seventeenth Year now open 

Courses in drawing from the cast and from life in 
painting and in decorative design, with lectures on 
anatomy an d perspec tive. Principal instructors: F.W. 
Benson, E. C. Tarbeil ; Drawing and Painting), C. 
Howard Walker, J. Linden Smith (Decoration), Ed- 
ward Emerson (Anatomy and A. K. Cross ( Perspec- 
tive). Pupils are sllowe: the free use of the walieries 
ofthe Museum. For circulars giving detailed inform- 
ation, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post- graduate scholar- 
ships having a cash value of $100 eac h, exe lusive of 
tuition. Th subjects areas follows: English Lite- 
rature, Mathematics, Latin, Psychology, His.ory of 
Education, Chemistry, Biology, Physics, Philoso- 
phy, Greek. Italso embraces efficient Preparatory 
and Undergraduate Departments. A thoroughiy or- 
ganized School of Pedagogy under the charge of Dr. 
J. P. Gordy is likewise in process of developme it. 
CHARLES W. Super, President. 


Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic 
Institute 


Offers five courses cf study, viz.: In Chemistry, 
Civil, } lectrical,and Mechanical Engineering, and 
Physical and Political Science. Unsurpassed iacili- 
ties for laboratory and shop work, 
For Catalogue, address In» tute or 
iT. Fo LLER, Pres. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 

The 37th Annual Session Oct 3, 1892. Clinica ten 
monthsin the year. Women a imitted, For informa- 
tion address ©. N. Petree, D,D 8., Dean, 1415 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Z7ANTED— ACHEERFUL AND 

practical lady housekeeper to provide for ‘he 

tabie. Anexcellent opportunity for the right per- 

800, to whom 4 _— talary will be given. Address 
B. A , P. O. Box 1773, Boston, Masa, 
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MaAcMILLAN & Co.’s New Books. 


Uniform with Bryce’s American Commonwealth and Jephson’s Platform. 2 Volumes, 12mo. 


VOL. I. NOW READY. 12m, cloth, $3.00. 
HISTORY OF THE 


NEW WORLD CALLED AMERICA. 


By Epwarp Joun Payne, Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


** Leads the student in a novel direction. . . . The elucidation of the subject surpasses in thoroughness and clearness anything of the 
kind we have ever read before.’’—N. Y. Times. 











NEW NOVELS. The Genesis and Growth of Re- 
UNDER PRESSURE. | HELEN TREVERYAN. ligion. 
By Marcueza THEOpOLI. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. By Joun Roy. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Being a Course of Lectures delivered before the 
Ur ea a Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. By 
NEW VOLUMES of the New Uniform Edition of Fk MARION CRAWFORD. the Rev. S. H. Ketioaa, D.D., Toronto, Cana- 
ST. ILARIO. [ GREIFENSTEIN., da, author of ‘The Light of Asia and the Light 
A Sequel to Saracinesca. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. of the World,’ ‘A Grammar of the Hindi Lan- 
eM ees Aen guage and Dialects,’ etc. 12mo, cloth. 
Just Ready. 
‘** PERHAPS THE GREATEST NOVEL OF DISCUSSION EVER WRITTEN.” 
CALMIRE. : A New Work by Canon Bernard. 
Capen: Rim, Rovied.” sine, G8.08. The Central Teaching of Christ. 


**Of the ability of the work, of its learning, its audacity, its subtle dialectics, and its literary charm ‘ 
there can be no question. It woos and delights even where it does not convince.’ Philadelphia Bulletin. | Being a Study and Exposition of St. John, Chap- 

‘*Throuch Muriel one may get nearer the heart of a well-bred and well-eaucated young American, ters XIII. to XVII. inclusive. By T. D. Ber- 
with the hot blood and impetuousness of an athlete, than in any recent fiction. A remarkably fine story, NARD, Canon of Wells. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
which is dramatically conceived and solved sensibly."’—New York Life. 





Just Published. 8vo, 554 pages, $3.75. 





A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE History of the Christian Church 

NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN. A. D. 1-600. By the late Dr. WitHeLm MoELLer, 

In Ten Volumes. Ordinarius of Church History in the University 

Edited by R. Briwuey Jonnson. With Illustrations by Wiiu1am Cusrr Cooxg, and Ornaments by F. C. of Kiel. Translated fom the German by An 
> - 3.75.. 
ILNEY NOW READY: drew Rutherfurd, B.D. 8vo, $3.75. 

Vols. 5 and 6. MANSFIELD PARK. Just Published, with Numerous Illustrations. 
Vols. 1 and 2. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. | Vols. 3 and 4. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. “ ——-. $4.00. 

16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 each. Also a limited Edition on Large Paper, $3.00 each volume, Lightning Guards. 


A Treatise on the Protection of Buildings, of Tele- 





graph Instruments and Submarine Cables, and 
THE NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS. of Electric Installations Generally, from Da- 
NEW EDITION. ILLUSTRATED. 12mo, $1.00 each, mage by Atmospheric Discharges. By OLIVER 
These are in all cases accurate reprints of the texts of the first editions, and accompanied by all the J. Lopez, F.R.S., LL.D., author of * Modern 
original illustrations. There is prefixed in each volume a short introduction written by Mr. Charles “Views of Electricity,’ With numerous Illus- 
Dickens, the novelist’s eldest son, giving a history of the writing and publication of each book, together trations. 12mo, $4.00 
with other details, biographical and bibliographical, likely to be of interest to the reader. ‘ Ree ee 
NOW READY; e : : 
BARNABY RUDGE. MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Historical Introduction to the 
OLIVER TWIST. PICKWICK PAPERS. THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. Private Law of Rome. 


By James Murreap, LL.D., Professor of Roman 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS of CHARLES SAMUEL KEENE ao a ee Oe, 





00. 
of “ Punch.” ™ 
By Grorcs Somers Layarp. With Portraits and over 80 Illustrations. Bound in buckram, gilt top. Modern Views of Electricity. 
Boyat G00, $8.00. By Otiver J. Loves, F.R.S., LL.D. Nature Series. 
Among the documents for the study of future days of middle-class and of humble English life, New Edition. 12mo, cloth, $2.00 


none will be more weighty than the vivid sketches of this great humorist.’’—Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R. A. 
: . — altogether charming memoir, and one of the most delightful in its class, which, by the way, is 
not a large one. ° . 

**In carefully reproduced examples of the artist’s work, the volume surpasses almost anything of its Experimental Evolution. ; 
Independ Lectures delivered in the School of Art and Science, 


kind we have seen.’’— ent, 
University Hall, Edinburgh. By Henry DE 





NOW READY. Third Edition. 6 Vols., $20.00. Varieny. D.Sc., Demonstrator in the Paris Mu- 
THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO seum d'Histoire Naturelle. Nature Series. 
E 12mo, $1.50. 


Translated into English. With Analysis and Introductions. By B. Jowrerr, M.A., Master of Balliol Col- 


lege, Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. Third Edition. 5 vols. Revised and ° 
Corrected throughout, and to a large extent rewritten. 8vo, gilt top, $20.00. The Growth of English Industry 


** Here Plato talks in all his grave and playful amplitude. Here we feel his grace, his humor, his dra- i 
matic power, his fondness for the mere act of utterance, his combination of passionate Hellenism and and Commerce in Modern 
cosmopolitanism, his luminous insizht into common things, his world scorning moralities, his suggestion Times. 


everywhere of meanings deeper than he cares to express. Ali this Prof. Jowett has rendered. No other re ‘ 
English translation from the Greek, except our English Bible, has brought over so fully the riches of its | By W. Cunnincnam, D.D.. Fellow of Trinity Coles, 
original, ’’— The Nation, lege, Cambridge. 8vo, $4.50. 








Maemillan & Co.’s New Complete Catalogue, including the works issued by the Oxford Clarendon Press, Cambridge University Press, 
Messrs. George Bell & Sons, London, and Bohn’s Libraries, will be sent free by mail to any address on application. 


MacMILLAN & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6, 





1892, 
The Week. 
THE nomination of William FE. Russell 


as their candidate for Governor by the 
Democrats of Massachusetts for the fifth 
time calls national attention once more to 
a remarkable political career. In four 
successive campaigns Mr. Russell has been 
the leader of his party—twice defeated 
and then twice successful; and each year 
he has borne himself with such credit that, 
whether presented to the convention as a 
private citizen or as the Executive, he has 
been renominated with entire unanimity 
and with the greatest enthusiasm. But 
the hold which Russell has se- 
cured upon his party is less remarkable 
than the place which he has won in the 
respect and affection of the people, with- 
out distinction of party. There have al- 
ways been more Republicans than Demo- 
crats in Massachusetts, and yet he has 
twice been elected Governor. Gov. Rus- 
sell’s first success in 1890 was ascribed by 
the Republicans to ‘‘the campaign of mis- 
representation regarding McKinley prices,” 
and it was confidently predicted that, after 
a year’s experience of the new tariff and a 
twelvemonth of reflection upon the folly 
of voting for Democrats under any circum- 
stances, he would be repudiated in 1891. 
But election day came, and although the 
voters turned out in numbers never before 
equalled in any save a Presidential year, 
Gov. Russell was reélected by nearly as 
large a plurality asin 1890. 
he owed his success to the votes of thou- 


Gov. 


sands of men who were Republicans and 


who supported the Republican State 
ticket as to all the minor offices, thus 


electing Republicans as Lieutenant-Gover 
nor, Secretary of State, ete. 





Moreover, Gov. Russell has helped his | 


party asmuch as he has helped himself. 
He could not carry the rest of the Demo- 
cratic State ticket into office with him, 
because there were a good many thou- 
sand Republicans who would not support 
any one else on that ticket; but under his 
leadership the Democratic party came 
much nearer carrying Massachusetts last 
year than ever before happened when 
there was anything like afull vote. Here 
are the figures on the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernorship in the last three elections: 


: Dem. Rep 
1889... ». 112,039 132,521 
1XH0.. 130,630 137,160 





BD Rivixnsan ideeandvecctusatontce, SARE 157,216 


The total vote in 1891 fell only about 20,000 
short of the Presidential record in 1888, 
and had never before been approached in 
a purely State contest, and yet the Republi- 
can plurality, which had been above 32,000 
for Harrison and as high as 37,000 for 
several State officials elected on the same 





| 
In each year | 





} convinced by 


day, was less than 12,000 for an excep- 
tionally popular Lieutenant-Governor run- 
ning for reélection. 


Dr. William Everett of Quincey has again 
gallantly taken the field against Mr. Cabot 
Lodge inthe Seventh Congressional Dis 
trict of Massachusetts. At the last 
tion in 1890 he cut Lodge's majority down 
from 5,294 to 1,023. It is not too much to 
hope that he may this year wipe out this 
little remnant altogether. In 1890), how 
ever, Lodge was preaching the beauties of 


elec 


dearness. The more a man paid for his 
clothes and furniture, Mr. Lodge intimated 
the better oif he was, and he spoke scorn 
fully of cheapness as a low foreign inven 
tion. Of course thissilliness must have hurt 


him greatly in addressing sane audiences 


This year he may possibly preach the beau- | 


ties of cheapness. In 1890 he was main 
taining that the McKinley Bill would raise 
prices; this year he may maintain that 
it has lowered prices. Now, although Mr 
Lodge would be better off as an apostle 
of cheapness than he was as an apostle of 
dearness, he is, nevertheless, just the 
kind of man to be hunted down by Dr. 
Everett. Dr. Everett has a keen scent 
for both humbug and absurdity. More- 
over, he is a powerful exponent of the true 
political gospel, ready, keen, lucid, and 
sincere. Lodge will not be comfortable 
when he hears his horn, and Dr. Everett 
has our heartiest wishes fer his suecess 


‘knor Curtis, ‘‘t 


} 


Mr. ( reorge Ti 


known constitutional lawver has an 


nounced to Mr. Wilbur F. Wakemar 


‘*CGeneral Secret: rv of the American Pro 
tective larit? L vy hat t } to 
lear he Democratic party \ f 
Harrison, because of the fr t Y 
he says, in the D I I 1 
h ils telis the in} a v W n a 
in future communications he w show 
that in laving duties on foreign p ~ 








The Nation. 


it is perfectly constitutional for Congress 
to lay them so as to encourage our} 
American industries, and that a tariff for 


revenue only would bring ruin on the Gov 
ernment and upon the people.” Now we 
are quite sure that this is far more than 
Wakeman bargained for or can stand. 
So we advise Mr. Curtis to him 
‘**shadowed ” to prevent his escape till he 


gets home on him with the 


have 


“communica- 
tions.” What makes Wakeman’s case a sad 
one is that he is doubtless already satisfied 


on the constitutional point, or ready to be 





a mere wink, whereas Mr. 
Curtis proposes that, before ‘‘owning up,” 
he should submit to a process which may 
put his life in peril or at all events un- 
hinge h 


is reason. 


The Tribune continues to derive a great 
deal of comfort from the sufferings of 









English operatives thrown out of work by 
the McKinley Bill 
man in Scranton, 
glee how 

dead 
cloth 
the 


This is onlvw an 


It had on Tuesday a 
Pa., telling with great 
the town of Saltaire” ‘is lite 
Salt, 


plush manufactures 


rally now,” and Sir Titus 


‘whose and 


are known world over, is a ruined 
the 


way ‘‘the McKinley Bill has crippled Eag 


man instance of 


lish industries We can recall no paral 


lel for this frame of mind which exults 
over the distress of others except Ter 
tullian'ss conception of he bliss of 
heaven, a large pa ‘ wl he 
thought, would consist in gloating over 
the torments of the damned. What a 
falling otf has t vieful spir r protes 

tion wrought in the American spirif, 
which used to prick self on sympathy 
with th oppressed ina ns Now 
we do our best to bri misery upon thou 
sands of our fe v be sand tl reak 
out into rejeicings over their wretched- 
hess 


It does not make this 
any more Christian to show that it is mis- 
rial 
cannot be accused of 


heathenish spirit 
taken.as to its facts) The Rosten Jor 


of erce, Which 
bias against 


of October 1 


protection, states in its issue 


**One of the reasons for the liquidation of 
the house of Sir s Salt, Rart., Sons & Co., 
in Englan Ss OWing the unprotitableness 
of the plush industry ur t fT laws con 
tributed somewhat t ts unprofitablencss, po 

ibt, bv eutting i he A rican market, 
but the decrees of fas 1 have proved more 
P 1eTit ~ - 

It explains what it means by saving that 
the mat acture ‘ | sat Bridge 
uf - s 

rt. ( er Ww } inv MeWKin 

t 1 = s t 1d is been 
r »” 

is f changes in iasnion. 

Wer s paper that the Au- 
ist state tof the United States Con- 
f . & shows that the 
. ( exports to this country of 
worse sand woollen goods showed an in 


rease of nearly 48 per cent. over the same 


month a yearago. It will doubtless turn 


out to be true, in the long run, that the 


| exultation of leading Republicans over the 


| hunger and want they 


have caused in 
other countries, is without any founda- 
tion in fact; but that does not at all lessen 
the discredit which attaches to them for 
taking delight in what Christianity and 
civilization have agreed hitherto in assert- 
ing is a ground of delight only to devils in 
hell 


Two Democratic and two Republican 


| judges of the five constituting the Supreme 


Court of Wisconsin have concurred in a 
decision annulling the apportionment act 
passed at the special session of the Legisla- 
ture afew weeks ago, as a little earlier the 
same tribunal had overthrown the similar 
act passed at the regular session of the 
Legislature. The chief ground of the de- 
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cision in each case is the evident failure to 
obey the constitutional requirement that 
the Legislature shall divide the State into 
districts as nearly equal in population 
as possible, one (Democratic) Senate dis- 
trict having barely 380,000 people, while 
another (Republican) had more than 65,- 
000. This was the same ground upon 
which the Supreme Court of Michigan, 
Republican and Democratic judges con- 
curring, annulled the gerrymander passed 
by the Democratic Legislature of that 
State at its regular session last year; 
Chief Justice Morse, who is now the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor, declaring 
that ‘there is no higher privilege granted 
to the citizen of a free country than the 
right of equal suffrage, and thereby to an 
equal representation in the making and 
administration of the laws of the land.” 
The greed of the dominant party in these 
two States has resulted in causing one spe- 
cial session of the Legislature in Michigan, 
and two in Wisconsin (as a second must 
now be convened), with the result of dis- 
gusting many doubtful voters with a party 
capable of such performances. 





Outside those Republican managers who 
are ready to applaud any device which 
promises to help their party, the people of 
the United States, without distinction of 
party, will hope that the scheme to nullify 
the Australian ballot system in Indiana 
may fail. Elections in Indiana in Presi- 
dential years had become such a national 
disgrace that the whole country rejoiced 
over the adoption of the secret-ballot sys- 
tem by the Democratic Legislature of 1889. 
The Republicans bitterly opposed the re- 
form at the time, and have never be- 
come reconciled to it, the President’s 
home organ, the Indianapolis Journal, 
having recently complained that ‘‘the 
Republican loss in Indiana in 1890 was 
due not a little to the radical change in 
the method of voting.” There is nowa 
plot to have the Supreme Court declare 
the legislative apportionment of 1885 un- 
constitutional, and then have the Austra- 
lian Ballot Law of 1889 set aside on the 
ground that the Legislature which enact- 
ed it was elected under that apportion- 
ment, and was therefore an illegal body. 
That the apportionment of 1885 was a bad 
gerrymander is notorious enough, but it 
would seem to be absurd to nullify all acts 
passed by all Legislatures elected under 
that apportionment. The Michigan Su- 
preme Court did no such thing when a simi- 
lar question was recently submitted to it. It 
decided that the gerrymander of the last 
Democratic Legislature was unconstitu- 
tional, and that the gerrymander of the Re- 
publican Legislature of 1885 should be an- 
nulled for the same reason; but it did not 
throw the State into inextricable confu- 
sion by declaring that all legislatures 
elected under that gerrymander were ille- 
gal bodies, and all acts passed by them 
null and void. We can hardly believe 
that the Indiana judges will do what is 
expected of them. 


, 





But what a commentary it is upon 
Republican professions in favor of ‘a 
free ballot” that the party is every- 
where complaining of the Australian 
system, and is ready to adopt any possi- 
ble expedient to overthrow it! In his 
speech at the Cooper Union ‘‘rally ” last 
week, the candidate for Vice-President 
valled for ‘the organized and the indi- 
vidual effort of active Republicans every- 
where” to do various things—among 
them ‘‘to have the full Republican vote 
registered, and then to have it, in spite of 
the Australian ballot and other new difti- 
culties, fully cast and fairly counted.” 
The Tribune on Monday followed up this 
warning. 


z 





We observe that Republican organs in 
the East always put down North Dakota 
in the list of ‘‘sure Republican States.” 
But candid Republican observers in the 
Northwest frankly admit that at best it is 
no better than a doubtful State, and that 
the chances now are in favor of its being 
carried against Harrison. The Republican 
majority sank from 14,071 in 1888 to 
only 6,535 in 1890, and this year there 
is an apparently harmonious fusion of 
all elements of the opposition. South Da- 
kota is another State which is always 
put down as ‘‘sure Republican.” It 
may prove to have been properly so 
ranked, but it should not be forgotten 
that in 1890 the Republicans cast only 44 
per cent. of the total vote, and would 
have been beaten by nearly 10,000 majori- 
ty if the Democrats and Independents had 
all supported one ticket. Fortunately for 
the Republicans this year, there is no such 
harmonious fusion of the opposition in 
South Dakota as in its northern neighbor. 
But these new States are unreliable, 
being more subject to ‘‘ tidal waves” than 
older and more conservative common- 
wealths, 





The Prohibitionists certainly have reason 
to feel encouraged over the full returns of 
the Maine election, which show that, 
while the Republican vote fell off from 
79,405 in September, 1888, to 67,585, and 
the Democratic from 61,349 to 55,073, they 
increased their poll from 3,121 to 3,781, or 
a trifle more than one-fifth. This gain, it 
must be kept in mind,was made in aState 
where the Republican party was openly 
committed to the maintenance of prohibi- 
tion. In almost every other State 
the Republicans have this year aban- 
doned the Prohibitionists, so that this party 
may reasonably hope to increase its vote 
far more elsewhere than in Maine. In 
Iowa the Prohibitionists are greatly en- 
couraged over the accession of ex-Attor- 
ney-General Baker, a lifelong Republican, 
and he says that he is receiving many let- 
ters from other old Republicans who ap- 
prove his course and promise to keep 
him company. Hitherto the Prohibition 
party has not amounted to much in Iowa, 
casting only 1,362 and 962 votes in the last 





two gubernatorial elections, but this was 
because the Republicans in each of those 
campaigns were pledged to the mainte- 
nance of the prohibitory law. Now that 
they refuse longer to endorse the system, 
it seems reasonable to expect that they 
must lose heavily. 


The decision of the Connecticut Supreme 
Court in the contested-election matter, 
which has been dragging along in that 
State for nearly two years, furnishes 
fresh evidence that our highest judicial 
bodies are not exempt from the influence 
of partisan political considerations. The 
Court divided on partisan grounds, all 
the Republican judges taking one side 
and all the Democratic judges the other, 
as the Supreme Court of the United 
States did in the electoral controversy 
of i877. We have had an illustration 
of the same tendency in this State recent- 
ly in the decision by one department of our 
General Term that the Apportionment 
Act of the last Legislature was unconsti- 
tutional, and the decision by another 
department of the same court that it was 
constitutional. The Connecticut decision 
seems to be even more partisan than the Re- 
publican contestants expected, for it goes 
to greater extremes than they have been 
going in their claims. The result ought 
to be useful in showing the people of the 
State the folly of adhering to the require- 
ment of a majority over all for the election 
of a State officer. <A plurality is all that 
is required to give the electoral vote of 
the State to a Presidential candidate, and 
it ought to be suflicient to give an election 
toa State candidate. Mr. Morris, the Demo- 
cratic candidate in the last election, who 
received a plurality then, is again the can- 
didate this year, and has announced his 
purpose to make his canvass on the plurali- 
ty issue. The majority requirement is in 
Connecticut, as it is in Rhode Island, a Re- 
publican device for keeping the control of 
the State in Republican hands by making 
it possible for the Legislature to choose for 
Governor and other officers candidates 
whom the voters of the State have declined. 
to elect. 





We hope there is some wise purpose con+ 
cealed in the plan of running a third mu- 
nicipal ticket this month, because there is 
no such purpose visible on the surface. If 
anybody sees a chance of success for such 
a movement, he ought to explain in detail 
the basis of his hopes. The better the can- 
didate put up, too, the worse it would be 
for the city, because it would further 
familiarize the New York public with the 
helplessness of the respectable element in 
the voting population. It is not well to 
make respectability a laughing-stock too 
often. A great deal of missionary work 
needs to be done, in our estimation, and a 
great change needs to take place both in 
the public mind and in the press, before we 
can hope to see any real improvement in the 
city government. As far as appears, 
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the present municipal government is about | tion unless along with them there goes 


what the majority of the voters now desire, 
and, we were going to add, deserve. The 
election of 1890 made that point clear. It 
is common justice to add that Tammany 
has since then done rather better than was 
necessary. The improved pavement and 
the clean streets are more than the citizens 
had any right toexpect. Tolet Mrs. Kin- 
nicutt and her committee clean the streets 
was a pure act of grace. It has long been 
foreseen that no movement against Tam- 
many would have any success this year 
unless Tammany broke with the party on 
the Presidential nomination, and this it 
has taken good care not to do. There is 
nothing novel in the situation. Tammany 
is the product of acertain condition of the 
public mind, and until there is some sign 
of a great change in this condition, naming 
third tickets against it is like making a 
sick man take violent exercise. 





The ‘‘cholera scare” has, we are glad 
to say, now entered on the humorous 
stage with us. It has just reached Cen- 
tral America, where, of course, the people 
being in a lower state of civilization, it is 


somewhat worse than it was here. Ac- 
cordingly, Nicaragua and some other 


States have ‘‘closed their ports on ac- 
count of the feared invasion of the 
cholera.”” It is very diverting to find 
some of our papers denouncing this as ‘‘a 
needless embargo,” and as ‘‘ vexatious 
action taken through unreasoning fear of 
the cholera.” The Tribune's despatches 
from Washington say that ‘‘in official 
circles this action of the Central American 
authorities is regarded as an unwarrant- 
able exercise of-authority,” but we are 
pleased to hear that the Depart- 
ment of State ‘“‘is not disposed to act 
arrogantly towards our Southern neighbor 
in the matter, but is rather disposed to 
adopt methods based on persuasion and 
reason to secure its object.” ‘‘ Here's 
richness,” as Mr. Squeers observed. We 
thought the true doctrine was that the 
people who had the ‘‘ cholera scare ” were 
a law unto themselves; that persuading 
them or reasoning with them was an im- 
pertinence, and that they were at liberty 
to resort toany measures of protection for 
themselves, however desperate, cruel, or 
selfish, and that the only thing the people 
who scared them had a right to expect in 
case they killed them, was prompt crema- 
tion; and that their complaints were the 
growls of ‘‘kickers.” The very best 
thing the State Department can do with 
these scared Central Americans is to send 
them Jenkins to carry on their quaran- 
tine. He is just the man for the place; 
but do not let us have any violence. 





Bishop Potter made a neat and valuable 
addition to our cholera literature when 
he said at the close of his charge to the 
Convention on Thursday, apropos of spe- 
cial prayers against pestilence, ‘‘ that 
such prayers are only an act of presump- 
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| that use of every approved method for 


the preservation of life and health which 
is the dictate of sound reason.” He 
might have added that furious quarantine 
is not a proper supplement of such pray- 
ers. The history of quarantines shows that 
no pestilence has ever been kept out by 
them; but they have furnished in 
many cases an excuse to semi-barba- 
rous peoples for neglecting their drains, 
and their water supply, and thelr 
streets and alleys, and for failing to 
wash their filthy bodies and change their 
filthy clothing, all of which are ‘* the ap- 
proved methods for the preservation of 
life and health.” Nobody who has not 
tried them—we speak under the correc- 
tion of theologians—need flatter himself 
that praying against pestilence will do 
him any good. 


too 


The arrest of all the members of the 
Advisory Board of the Carnegie Mills 
strikers on the charge of bigh treason to 
the State of Pennsylvania is a novel and 
extremely interesting development. The 
warrant of arrest is issued by the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and the basis 
of it is information afforded by a detective 
that the members of the Advisory Board 
are guilty of violating their duty and alle 
giance as citizens by moving and inciting 
insurrection and rebellion against the com 
monwealth. The maximum penalty for 
this offence is imprisonment for twelve 
years. The strikers claim that the arrest 
is simply a new move on the part of 


Mr. Carnegie’s manager, Mr. Frick, to 
break down the strike and get the 
men back; his hope being that, by 


getting the members of the 
Board lodged in jail pending trial, he may 
be able to induce their followers to return 
to work. Whatever Mr. Frick’s motive, 
the movement is a very interesting one, 
and we trust that the cases will be pushed 
to a trial in order that the courts may 
pass on the question involved. If the acts 
committed by the strikers at Homestead 
did not constitute insurrection 
bellion against the peace and welfare of 
the State, it would be difficult to say what 
would. 


Adv isory 


and re- 


The new Sunday laws in Germany went 
partly into effect on July 1, and do not 
appear to be giving satisfaction. Their 
intention was to reduce the hours of labor 
on Sunday to a minimum and to secure a 
larger church attendance of working-peo 
ple. They provided that in no case should 
Sunday work extend beyond five hours, 
while from ten to twelve in the morning 
and after two o'clock in the afternoon there 
should be no work whatever. In actual 
operation the effect seems to be to keep 
those workingmen who used to do a half- 
day's work on Sunday in their shops 
until two o'clock, instead of merely until 
noon as before, while they spend the time 
from ten to twelve not in church, but in 
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beer gardens and cabarets, till the embar 
goed hours pass and they can finish their 
work and go home. The church authori- 
ties in Berlin are already admitting that 
the laws have not increased the number 
of Sunday worshippers, though they have 
the number of Sunday tipplers. 


Mr. Morley has come out with a letter 
indicating the way in which he intends 
to deal the 
tenants.” He proposes to appoint a com 
mission to inquire intothe matter. This will 


with the case of “evicted 


doubtiess keep the tenants quiet for the pre 
sent, or at all eventstill Parliament meets, 
and give the Ministry at least breathing 
time. The tigures he gives about the cost of 
extra police assistance at the evictions are 
very curious. The annual cost alone of this 
assistance is $225,000, or, during five years 
of Tory administration, $1,225,000— proba 
bly more than the total rental of all the 
estates on which the evictions occurred 
and this does not include the legal expens 
es. One estate, probably the Clanricarde, 


has cost the country $65,000 since ISS] for 


assistance given to the landlord in rows 


with his tenants. If it be the Clanricarde 


estate, every newspaper in both England 
and Ireland was all the while denouncing 
the landlord for his inhumanity and in 
justice while he was living snugly in 
London and snapping his fingers at them 


and abusing Gladstone 


Renan’s death is that of a man who had 
survived 3 good part of his own fame 
The 


of his ‘ Life of Jesus 


renown which the audacious heresies 


brought him thirty 
years ago Was more expansive and pene- 


he could 


varied as his 


trating than any win by mere 


learning, was, or style, 
charming as his came invariably to be 
But 


long since got over being shocked by the 


the world, even the religious world, 


‘Vie de Jesus,” having to do with much 
more serious problems relating to primi 
tive Christianity; and as soon as Renan’s 
name ceased to be that of the seandalum 
magnum of his time, his peculiar fame 
began to decline. Nor can it be denied 
that his purely historical 
fallen under some discredit, when com 
pared with the severer methods of his 
later contemporaries. One need but com- 
pare his Hibbert Lectures with Pfleiderer’s 
to see the difference bet ween his rhetorical 
treatment of antiquity and the German's 
patient reconstruction of the past. More- 
over, the philosophical and dramatic and 
reminiscential writings of Renan’s later 
years revealed an almost sensual element 
in his character that will not enhance his 
fame. What he will chiefly be remem- 
bered for is his long life of devotion to 
serious research, his boldness in attacking 
the religious prejudice, most of which he 
outlived, and the demonstration which he 
once more gave the world of the possibili- 
ties of the French language as an instru- 
ment of precision and beauty. 


work has 
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THE GREATEST POLITICAL NECESSITY. 
More than a year ago, in discussing the 
address printed in July, 1891, by the Phi- 
ladelphia Independents, touching Quay’s 
record as a politician, we took the liberty 
of controverting their assertion that ‘‘the 
fundamental fallacy” of the Quay theory 
of politics was ‘‘that public offices are 
spoils, the lawful property of the politi- 
cians who capture them, and by whom 
they are dispensed in their turn to their 
underlings as prizes of war.” We said then: 


‘* There is, however, another fallacy which 
lies lower still, to which the roots of Quayism 
run down, and from which it draws a large 

rt of its sap and vitality. To mention it in 

ennsylvania is, however, to discredit one’s 
authority on all subjects as effectively as the 
authority of a philosopher would have been 
discredited in the Middle Ages by a denial of 
the existence of witches. But the truth must 
be spoken, nevertheless, even if here and 
there, and now and then, it produces a little 
nausea, This particular truth, too, is not so 
much an economic as a political truth. It af- 
firms pothing as to the value of a tariff 
in building up industries or accumulating 
wealth. There is nothing in it inconsistent 
with the Pennsylvania industrial gospel. 
What it affirms is simply that you cannot, 
in a country of universal suffrage, 
have pure politics as long as prices are 
raised and lowered by legislation at every ses- 
sion of the Legislature. This system would 
eventually corrupt a community of angels. As 
long as the business man looks to Congress to 
provide a good market for his goods he will in- 
evitably invest money in the high-tariff party, 
just as he would invest ina mill or ina coal 
mine, and he will give the money to the 
man who, he thinks, wili put it where ‘it 
will do most good.’ That man will always 
be a Quay, and nothing but a Quay. The 
Quay will have under him a swarm of 
Delamaters, Wanamakers, Bardsleys, and 
Marsbes to do his bidding, and blow his trum- 
pet, and defend his methods. Politics, in 
short, wil', under such conditions, inevitably 
become ‘ business’ in the very lowest sense of 
that term. The party having won the Gov- 
ernment by promising to enable everybody 
who gave money for the canvass to make a 
handsome profit on what they gave, the under- 
lings who gave not money but work will 
claim the salaries of the public offices as their 
reward, and they will get them. They will not 
listen to the ‘ trust’ doctrine from people who 
openly acknowledge that they themselves are 
in politics mainly and solely to increase their 
own incomes. And gradually the whole ma- 
chinery of government will come to b3 looked 
on simply as the machinery of a mill is looked 
on, as investment of capital to be returned 
with interest, profit, and something for super- 
intendence and wear and tear. Everything 
will be considered marketable and divisible 
among the stockholders—treasury funds, of- 
fices, contracts, pensions, subsidies; and the 
work of the Quays will be mainly the work of 
deciding who got in on ‘the ground floor’ and 
who on upper stories. ’’ 


There is nothing, we affirm, which it 
now in this canvass behooves patriotic men 
to bear in mind so much as this. No- 
body is more impressed than we are with 
the evil economic effects of the high tariff. 
Nobody sees more clearly than we do the 
importance of a sound currency, wholly de- 
livered from party politics. But no thought- 
ful person can shut his eyes to the fact that 
nations might be both great and free and 
long-lived under a high tariff. More 
than this, nearly every great nation of 
modern times has experienced and has 
survived some sort of currency folly orab- 
surdity. Currency madness always runs a 
certain short course, very like that of an 
individual spendthrift. The day of reckon- 
ing comes at last in the shape of a crisis in 


’ 





which everybody who thought himself rich 
suddenly finds himself poor, in which cred- 
it perishes, and the poor are thrown out of 
employment, and industry seems to go to 
rack and ruin. But such crises soon pass 
over, and the community which has gone 
through one of them goes to work again, 
fortified by its bitter experience, to repair 
its broken fortunes. Such experiences do 
not affect character. In fact, they often 
strengthen and purify it. 

- The greatest danger in American politics 
to-day, therefore, is not the tariff as an 
economic agency, nor the currency as ‘‘a 
craze”; the greatest danger is the venality 
in politics which the tariff steadily pro- 
motes, and by which the present Adminis- 
tration obtained power and is trying to 
keep it. One hears with astonishment 
every now and then upright and se- 
rious men console themselves with the 
reflection that President Harrison will, if 
reélected, veto a free-coinage bill, and that 
the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, in case of 
President Harrison’s death, would do the 
same thing. They forget that President 
Harrison’s election was secured, undoubt- 
edly with his knowledge, and certainly 
without his disapproval, by the purchase of 
votes, on an immense scale, through the 
instrumentality of a man of notorious- 
ly bad character, who made no secret 
of his methods, and that a seat in the 
Cabinet was given to one of Quay’s agents 
asa reward for his activity in raising 
money for purposes of corruption. They 
forget, too, that venality is for a de- 
mocracy a mortal disease. It bears about 
the same relation to a poor system of 
taxation and a shifting standard of value 
that malignant typhus bears to typhoid 
fever or measles. The deaths from it 
are about ninety per cent. of the cases. 
As soon as offices and legislation are put 
up for sale, and the money is used to open 
a market for votes, the débdcle in a popu- 
lar government has begun. 

We do not deny that there has always 
been, and that there probably always will 
be, more or less bribery at elections. The 
total abolition of the practice will never 
come until there is some great change 
in human nature. Every nation gov- 
erned by universal suffrage will have to 
struggle against it, and be on its guard 
against it, just as every man, however 
sound his constitution, has to struggle 
and guard against disease. But this 
is an overwhelming reason why we 
should not only not tolerate any sys- 
tem of taxation which puts a premium 
on corruption, but inflict condign punish- 
ment on any highly placed man who has 
used corruption for his political advance- 
ment. President Harrison is such a man. 
He is the first American President who has 
obtained his office by open venality, just 
as Quay is the first Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee of a great party who 
has figured as an open and_ suc- 
cessful distributor of a corruption fund, 
and Wanamaker the first American who 
has been honored with a seat in the Cabi- 
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net for raising the money which consti- 
tuted the fund. The public has long been 
reprobating the practice of rewarding 
‘*work ”’ with offices, but weare, in the case 
of the present Administration, asked to 
condone the bestowal of the offices for cash, 

It will be observed, too, that there is 
no sign as yet in the present canvass of 
any repentance over the great scandal of 
1888. The only sign of atonement to the 
public conscience is the withdrawal of 
Quay from the Chairmanship of the Na- 
tional Committee and from the supervision 
of the Republican canvass in this city. In 
the latter business, however, a more ob- 
scure rascal has been substituted for him 
in the person of ‘‘ Dave” Martin, of the 
nature of whose skill and activity both 
the President and Mr. Wanamaker, and 
we fear also the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, are 
well aware. The only explanation they 
offer of ‘‘Dave’s” presence in this city is 
that he isa free man, and can go where 
he pleases, which is exactly the plea of- 
fered by burglars in defence of loitering 
about premises in a suspicious manner. 
Honest men give a clearer account of 
their movements when their intentions 
are called in question. 

If the tide of corruption which the 
tariff has set going, and which is now 
sweeping away the political virtue of the 
voters even in the remotest country dis- 
tricts, continues to grow in volume, we 
must not throw the whole blame on the 
manufacturersand others who make money 
out of the tariff. In resisting any change in 
it they are, in their eyes, defending their 
property, and in defending property the 
best men are apt to become unscrupulous. 
Property, although the source of many 
virtues, is also at times a serious obscurer 
of the moral vision. Tothe manufacturer, 
the free-trader or tariff-reformer often has 
the cut of a burglar or footpad, and he uses 
against him without hesitation any weapon 
that comes to hand, including wholesale 
bribery. The Norwich manufacturer who 
said he would ‘‘ beat Wells if he had to 
mortgage his mill,” simply meant that he 
would not let his money go without a 
fight. The real culprits at this great crisis 
are the men who sell the offices and the 
legislation of the nation to these men to 
enable them to levy toll on the communi- 
ty, and those who vote for President Har- 
rison at this election will not only stamp 
this system with their approval, but re- 
ward its very worst offenders. 


A “STABLE”? PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


IMPOSSIBLE. 


THE resolutions adopted at the Republican 
mass-meeting in this city on Wednes- 
day week are in line with the main 
argument of the party in this cam- 
paign in reiterating the cry of the lo- 
tus-eaters, ‘‘Let us alone.” They recite 
that ‘‘the business of the country has 
adjusted itself” to the McKinley tariff, 
and that now ‘‘no patriotic American 
who is not blinded by partisan prejudice 
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can wish to imperil’ the general pros- 
perity by voting for any further tariff 
changes. The implication is, that the Re 
publican party is perfectly satisfied with 
the McKinley Bill, and will insist upon 
continuing it unchanged for many years. 
But all this is in the face of the tariff his 
tory of the past thirty years, is in conflict 
with the actual facts of the situation, and 
is contradicted by the unavoidable nature 
and effects of any protective tariff. 

So far from having a record for having 
‘let the tariff alone,” the Republican 
party is the one that has caused all the 
disturbing and violent shocks to business 
wrought by successive tariff changes from 
the Morrill tariff down. It has done this 
under the constant pressure of the bene- 
ficiaries of the tariff within its own ranks. 
From the nature of the case it is bound to 
satisfy these beneficiaries, and from their 
nature it is not able to doso. They de 
mand the impossible. They would have 
law permanently alter the general condi 
tions of business. No law can do this. 
After a temporary upheaval, things fall 
back into the old courses again, and then 
the horse-leech demand for new laws to 
set nature at defiance recurs. The Corning 
Iron Works at Albany, in which $1,000,000 
had been invested all told, were lately 
sold for $35,000. Protection had striven 
for years to get interest on $1,000,000 out 
of property worth only $35,000. Nature was 
too much for it. Pittsburgh and Birming- 
ham made a mockery of the laws designed 
to give money to Albany. But is it possi- 
ble to conceive of the Albany iron-masters 
as ever willing to ‘‘let the tariff alone” as 
long as it did not make good to them their 
natural disadvantage in the production of 
iron ? 

Moreover, -it is perfectly evident that 
there is a growing demand already fore- 
ing itself upon the Republicans for a se- 
rious revision of the McKinley Bill, and 
that it isa demand with which they will 
be bound to comply if successful in the 
election. The Ohio Wool-Growers’ Asso- 
ciation is one of the most powerful instru 
ments known in this country for the 
making and unmaking of taritfs, and it is 
now in the field demanding increased pro- 
tection, and threatening to vote against 
any Congressman who will not pledge 
himself inits favor. McKinley himself is 
on record with the opinion that the duty 
on binding-twine is inadequate, and is 
openly pledged to the Cordage Trust to in- 
crease that duty whenever he tinds him- 
self able to do so. The recent decision 
of the courts putting all kinds of goat's 
hair on the dutiable list involves an im- 
mense derangement of important manu 
facturing interests, and they are already 
giving notice that Congress must come to 
their rescue with a revision of the tariff. 
In the face of these facts it is the sheerest 
pretence for the Republican party to pose 
as the champion of “stability ” in taritf 
laws. Nothing is more certain than that 
their now much dreaded ‘‘ disturbance of 
the tariff " will be one of the first things 
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they will set their hands to if they control 
the next Congress. 

In addition to all this, the infernal 
activity and ingenuity of the foreigner are 
already finding innumerable joints in the 
McKinley armor. The past few weeks 
have witnessed enormous and unprece 
dented importations of manufactured 
goods from Europe. The Chemnitz and 
Bradford mills are reported to be very 
busily at work on large American orders 
This is due in part to the exhaustion at 
last cf the large stocks of goods im 
ported in the early part of 1890 in anti 
cipation of McKinley's masterpiece, and 
the consequent brisker demand. But it is 
also partly due to the fact that the foreign 
manufacturers, having had two years to 
think the thing over, have devised a great 
many ways of getting around the tarit? 
Elaborate as are the tariff classifications, 
they could not forestall all the new com 
binations of material and finish and mark 
ings that were possible, and the result 
is that by slight changes in these par 
ticulars the malignant foreigner is again 
able to afflict our unhappy land witha 
great abundance, at low prices, of the 
things we want. Surely this cannot be 
allowed to goon. Unless the Republican 
party is to prove false to itself, it is bound 
to correct this monstrous evil. It would 
doubtless like to be ‘‘stable,”’ but it must 
be consistent and keep on in the holy work 
of spreading hunger and want in Furopean 
factory towns. 

The truth is, that it is not within the 
wit of man to make a ‘‘stable” protective 
tariff. Senator Aldrich, in the current 
Forum, defends the McKinley Bili by as 
serting that it was made necessary by the 
great changes in methods of manufactur 
ing and in cost of production which had 
taken place since the last taritf. But are 
these changes to come to an end in the 
present year of grace? Are new ma 
chines and improved processes no more 
to be invented? On Mr. Aldrich’s own 
theory, a fresh revision of the tariff 
will be imperative within the next Pre- 
sidential term. Protection has to run 
a race with the progress of invention 
and the mechanic arts, and it can never 
hope to keep up. A new application of 
force, a revolutionizing discovery in a 
chemical laboratory, undoes at a stroke 
the work of the wisest and most far-sight- 
ed protective legislation, and Sisyphus has 
to start rolling his stone up the hill again 

To make a protective tariff that might 
really hope to be stable, what would be 
needed, in the first place, would be a Mc- 
Kinley endowed with omniscience and the 
spirit of prophecy, able to grasp all the de- 
tails of all industries and to forecast the 
whole future of civilization, and so to 
make sure provision that his fellow-coun- 
trymen should never be contaminated by 
the sight of anything foreign. Then the 
nature of the foreign manufacturer would 
have to be radically changed. His dia- 
bolical desire to furnish the world with 
cheap goods, which he now shows no in- 
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tention whatever of abandoning, would 
have to give way to the habit of marking 
up his products tothe topnotch and being 
perfectly content to make and sell no 
thing. Finally, the nature of Americans 
would have to be as radically changed 
They would have to be made to hke being 
swindled, to crave paying the highest 
prices possible for everything, and to 
enjoy being taxed for the benefit of a 
small class With these few simple con 
ditions met, a stable protective tari 
would be possible, without them it is the 
dream of a fevered brain, and in indulg 
ing in it the Republican leaders are deceiv 
ing both themselves and the people 


CONGRESSMAN HARTER ON STATE 
RANAS 

It was probably as much at Congressman 
Harter’s suggestion as any one's that the 
proposal to repeal the tax on State banks 
was put into the Democratic platform 
This lends especial importance to his expo 
sition of what it is intended to accomplish 
Such an exposition he gave in a paper read 
before the American Bankers Association 
at San Francisco on September 8, and it 
will have to be reckoned with by all those 
who wish to discuss the question honestly 
Mr. Harter is the last man in the world 
to be accused of desiring an unsafe cur 
rency. To him more than to any other 
man, except Mr. Cleveland, is due the 
defeat of the Free-Coinage Bill in the 
House last March, and his record has been 
one of intelligent and undeviating opposi 
tion to all kinds of tiat money and unsound 
tinancial measures. That any plan he 
favors must at least be intended to secure 
a perfectly safe and uniform currency, will 
be admitted by all but blind partisans; 
that it would actually secure it, must be 
considered as highly probable by any one 
who studies his propositions in detail 

The starting-point of the whole discus 
sion is the necessity of doing something. 
The volume of our national bank-notes is 
steadily diminishing and is destined to 
complete extinction. Some form of safe 
paper currency must be devised to take 
their place. This is admitted by Senator 
Sherman. In his speech in Mr. Harter's 
district last Friday, he took it for granted 
that ‘‘ the national banks will have to re 
tire their circulation when the bonds of 
the United States are paid off,” and also 
that the people of the country ‘‘ are not 
willing to delay the payment of the 
public debt merely to enable the banks 
to issue circulating notes.” But he 
went on, in perfect keeping with his 
reputation as the public man whose finan- 
cial knowledge is the best, but whose 
practice is the worst, to advocate nothing 
more nor less than a return to fiat money 
and unlimited greenbacks. The very 
financial madness that he fought from 
1873 to 1879, when the Democrats were 
taking it up, he now takes up himself 
when the Democrats are fighting it. What 
else is meant by his advocacy of ‘‘ money 
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issued directly by the United States, pro- 
mising to pay coin, and resting upon the 
honor, wealth, and resources of 65,000,000 
people”? If such a plan would not be an 
invitation to the most reckless inflation 
and unsettling of values, then all that ex- 
perience has taught us, all that Senator 
Sherman has taught us, is given the lie to. 

Contrast this return to discarded finan- 
cial folly with the conservative plan de- 
tailed by Mr. Harter. He begins with a 
method for securing an indefinite exten- 
sion of anational-bank currency. This is 
a vital part of the whole plan, since the 
continuance of national bank-notes side by 
side with the issues of State banks would, 
as he shows, automatically regulate and 
insure the exchangeability of the latter 
with gold. This extension of a national 
paper currency Mr. Harter would effect 
by allowing other than national bonds to 
be deposited with the Comptroller of the 
Currency to secure the circulation. How 
carefully he would guard the character 
and value of such bonds may be seen from 
the following terms of the bill he has 
drawn: 

naa The principal and interest of all such 
bonds shall, in expressed terms, be payable in 
gold coin of the United States. 

**(2.) All such bonds must have been contin- 
uously listed upon :ome regular stock ex- 
change, located in a city in the United States 
having a population of not less than 500,000, 
for at least five years. 

**(3.) No bond shall be accepted upon which 

yiment of interest has at any time been in 

efault, or which at any time within three 
years prior to the date of its offer for accept- 
ance has sold publicly upon any stock ex- 
change where it was listed for less. than 105 
cents on the dollar of its face value. 

‘*(4.) No bond shall be accepted if the total 
tax levy of the city issuing it exceeds two per 
centum per annum. 

**(5.) Norailroad bond, not regularly secured 
by mortgage upon the road-bed and track, 
shall be accepted. 

** (6.) No association shall be permitted to 
have more than twenty per centum of its bonds 
on deposit of the issue of any one railroad 
corporation or city. 

** (7.) Whenever any class of bonds on de- 
posit has been publicly sold below par for a 
period of thirty days upon any stock exchange 
where listed, the Comptroller shall require a 
bond to be substituted which will in all re- 
spects meet the requirements of this act. 

** (8.) Whenever any railroad corporation 
which was paying dividends upon its stock 
when its bonds were accepted by the Comp- 
troller ceases to pay dividends, the substitution 
of other and proper bonds shall be required. ”’ 

With such provision for the continuance 
of national bank-notes, and with our pre- 
sent gold and silver currency, Congress- 
man Harter argues that the repeal of the 
10 per cent. tax on State bank-notes and 
the issuing of such notes will be attended 
with perfect safety. The reason is that 
they can never secure or retain circula- 
tion if they are so much as open to the 
suspicion of inferior quality or defi- 
cient value. He shows this with abso- 
lute clearness. These State notes are not, 
and cannot be made, legal tender. To 
get into circulation beside notes that 
are legal tender and equal in value to 
gold, they must be fully as good. If they 
were not immediately and continuously ex- 
changeable on demand with national bank- 
notes or gold, nobody would touch one of 
them. Their security under the State laws 





that might be enacted to permit their issue 
would have to be as good as that of national 
notes, or they could never get out of the 
bank vaults. As Mr. Harter says, this 
proposition ‘‘is self-evident to any mind 
familiar with the theory and practice of 
banking”; and he backs up his opinion by 
saying that not only has it now the un- 
hesitating support of all those bankers who 
have really studied the matter, but it also 
meets the unqualified approval of the 
Financial Chronicle and of the New York 
Journal of Commerce. These cautious 
and conservative authorities are, accord- 
ing to the distressed Republicans, favor- 
ing a ‘‘wild-cat” and ‘‘red-dog” cur- 
rency ! 

Mr. Harter takes up and answers the 
various objections to his plan, as they have 
been made in the public prints and in his 
correspondence with bankers and finan- 
ciers. The ‘‘ stump-tail” currency objec- 
tion he meets as shown above. A State 
bank-note ‘‘ would have to be as good and 
subject to as prompt and perfect redemp- 
tion as a national bank-note to circulate 
at all.” It is also objected that notes 
not current in one State would find 
their way to another. ‘‘ Practically this 
would never happen, for a note to 
have any local circulation whatever 
would have to be promptly redeemable 
at home,” and, without a local circula- 
tion, could never get a distant one. The 
danger of counterfeiting is also brought 
forward as an objection. But this is no 
greater than exists now with national 
notes, and could be met, asin their case, 
by using the best quality of engraving. 
Finally, it is alleged that the circulation 
would be exposed to ‘‘the vagaries of 
State legislation controlled by over forty 
different sets of lawmakers, many of them 
ignorant and goaded to reckless and loose 
legislation by an impatient local demand 
for more money.” But the correction of 
such evils would be automatic. What 
Mr. Harter has to say on this point is of 
great force: 

‘*- You must remember constantly that none 
of these notes would be a legal tender in any 
State, and their sole chance for securing credit 
and circulation would be through actual merit. 
Let us suppose acase. Say that Mississippi 
should pass a law authorizing banks to issue 
money inadequately secured. It could not 
even get a circulation in the town in which it 
was issued, for it would be constantly returned 
to the bank for redemption. It follows surely 
that it would not circulate or be accepted any- 
where else. Such a law, when passed in these 
days of the telegraph, of daily and weekly 
papers, and of general and widely diffused 
financial information and intelligence, would 
be condemned and every note issued under it 
would be refused. It is true that a generation 
ago, when we had little gold and less silver, 
no government legal-tender notes and no na- 
tional bank - notes; when railroads were 
very few and extremely far between; 
when express offices were almost unknown, 
telegraph facilities practically unused, 
country roads far worse even than now, it was 
possible to secure an uncertain and limited 
circulation forinferior paper money issued by 
local banks; but such a thing would be utterly 
impossible now, as it would cost the banks to 
keep such money out at least one hundred 
dollars where it would make them one dollar of 
profit. Itis no more to be dreaded than the 
return to the flint, the seamstress’s needle, the 


grain-cradle, the canal-boat, the stage coach, 
or the wagon-freighters of the past.’’ 


TWO ENGLISH MYSTERIES. 

THE political situation in England is to-day 
probably the most puzzling in the history 
of the country, and one in which hardly 
any one’s prognostications are of much 
value. Whoever attempts to analyze 
it with a view to prophecy soon finds 
that all the clues or solvents on which 
he has hitherto relied utterly fail him. 
For example, Gladstone is the central 
figure on the stage, and the anxious ob- 
server finds that he is detested by the 
middle and upper classes with an extraor- 
dinary approach to unanimity. In polite 
society in England to-day, courtesy almost 
requires the assumption, if you are un- 
known, that you are anti-Gladstonian. In 
fact, it has become the fashion, in the strict 
sense of the term, to denounce Gladstone; 
and fashion now governs, or at all events 
influences, a far larger circle of the well-to- 
do people than it used todo. People de- 
nounce Gladstone, just as they put on 
mourning when the court does, to show 
that they move in good society and share 
its joys and sorrows. 

The state of things in this respect strong- 
ly resembles that which prevailed in Eng- 
lish society during the earlier years of our 
civil war. It was ‘‘the thing” in 1861- 
1864 to sympathize with the South, and 
believe all the stories of Lincoln’s coarse- 
ness and Northern brutality; and Ameri- 
cans who were met in good houses were 
presumed, as a bit of common polite- 
ness, to be Southerners. The Northern 
armies were the objects of nearly as much 
.social horror as the Irish Home-Rulers. 
The Times in 1863 had an article wonder- 
ing how gentlemen like the Orleans princes 
could remain in contact with such boors 
as Northern officers. In matters of this 
sort the English struggle to’rise in the so- 
cial scale has immense influence in deter- 
mining the opinions of those who begin to 
see, either for themselves or their children, 
the possibility of ‘‘arriving,” as the French 
say. 

It seems at first sight as if this 
fashionable hatred of Gladstone would 
furnish the philosophical observer with 
the key to the situation of which he was 
in search. ‘‘If I can get these people,” he 
will say to himself, ‘‘ to tell me why they 
hate Gladstone, it will make everything 
plain; I shall know what is coming.” But 
he speedily finds that he is now no bet- 
ter off than ever. When one asks an 
anti-Gladstonian for specifications, they 
are rarely to be had, or, if produced, are 
not explanatory. If one fastens on the 
theory that Gladstone is odious because 
he is the leader of the democratic move- 
ment, one is soon thrown out by finding 
that the two most democratic measures of 
the last half century, the measures most 
likely to work in the near future a total 


| change in the governing class in England 


—the extension of the suffrage and the es- 
tablishment of the County Councils—were 
passed by the Tories. If he concludes that 
it is because of Gladstone’s interference 
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he finds that the most serious and flagrant 
case of such interference was allowing 
leaseholders to come in and have their 
rents also judicially fixed—something on 
which Mr. Gladstone had not ventured; his 
legislation was confined to tenants at will. 
If he concludes that it is because Gladstone 
is trying to give Ireland home rule, he is 
foiled by finding that the fashion of de- 
testing him came in before 1885. The 
commonest excuse for it is that he has 
frequently in his speeches changed his 
ground on a variety of public questions; 
but all English statesmen who have been 
long in public life have done the same 
thing. There has been no such volte-face 
in Gladstone's career as Peel’s on the Corn 
Laws in 1847. 

The most plausible explanation is, that 
Gladstone is not so much the author of 
disagreeable things as that he is asso- 
ciated in the upper and middle-class mind 
with a very slow but very palpable change 
in the relation of classes in England, be- 
cause he preaches about it and openly 
approves of it, whereas the Tories denounce 
it and ridicule it while steadily promoting 
it. That change consists mainly in the self- 
assertion of the working classes, and it em- 
bitters the middle class, who come into im- 
mediate contact with it, more than it does 
the aristocracy. For the middle class, who 
were the bone and sinew of the first upris- 
ing against Tory government in 1882, got 
all they wanted in the Reform Bill and the 
subsequent reforms in taxation and ad- 
ministration. Since the triumph of free 
trade and the emancipation of the bo- 
roughs, they have been becoming more 
and more conservative, and Gladstone is 
now the old reprobate who will not let 
things alone. 

The second inscrutable, or nearly in- 
scrutable,mystery of British politics is the 
Irish question. No one can assist at a de- 
bate in the House of Commons without 
being extremely puzzliea by vu frantic 
desire of the English people to keep the 
Irish representatives there. What pur- 
pose is served by their presence nobody, 
from simply listening to the discussion 
about Ireland, could possibly make out. 
Not only are they not allowed to frame 
Irish legislation, but their advice about it 
is not taken, and one of the most serious 
charges brought against Mr. Gladstone is 
that he consults them on Irish matters. In 
addition to this, hardly any one speaks on 
the Conservative side on any polemical 
subject without insulting them. The extent 
to which this is done, unconsciously in most 
instances, is a very curious feature of 
the debates, and so is the patient way in 
which the Irish submit to it. Every or 
nearly every Tory speaker either sneers 
at their poverty as revealed by their re- 
ceiving pay from their constituents, or at 
their bad manners as exhibited in the 
House, and treats their love of crime and 
association with criminals as facts of com- 
mon knowledge. This has lasted so 
long now that few Englishmen notice 
it, unless their attention is called to it. 





Yet the character of the Irish mem 
bers is said, by those who know them, 
to be very good, and their ability in de- 
bate and in committee-work much above 
the average of the rest of the House; but 
this makes no difference. 

Their principal business is, however, im- 
peding legislation not bearing on the 
question of home rule, and, in spite of 
the closure, their success in this is very 
great, and must be great, unless they are 
made the object of special restrictions, 
which is, of course, impossible. As mat 
ters stand, they give an airof farce to rep 
resentative government, and yet any 
proposal to take them away from West- 
minster fills most Englishmen with hor 
ror. The excitement into which an 
Englishman is thrown by the suggestion 
that there should be no Irish members in 
Parliament would at first suggest to a 
foreigner that he was passionately attach 
ed to them, and considered their presence 
a condition of national safety; but this is 
speedily dissipated, for in the next breath 
he describes them as the scum of creation, 
and assures you that if they had a Parlia 
ment of their own, their favorite occupa 
tions would be robbery and murder. 

The dislike of Ireland as a country is 
manifested in the same anomalous way. 
All allusions to it are of the most melan- 
choly and contemptuous character, but 
any proposal to let it go lets loose a 
flood of patriotic feeling, as if English 
associations with it were of the tender 
est and most endearing kind. Asa matter 
of fact it is held by 40,000 men as against 
a foreign enemy, just as it would be in 
time of war, and is avoided by the English 
court as if it were a pest-house, and it is 
impossible to get from Englishmen any 
description of its value tothe Empire. The 
usual last resource is to describe it asa place 
in which in time of war a foreign enemy 
could get a footing if the natives owned 
it; but how the foreign enemy would get 
there un!ess Eugland lost the command of 
the sea, and why the enemy in that case 
would stay in Ireland instead of coming 
to England, where he would enje, !-cc!f 
far more, is never explained. 


INNOVATIONS AT THE UNIVERSITY 

OF CHICAGQ. 
In a recent examination of the circulars of the 
new University of Chicago, we called attention 
to some interesting departures from the tra- 
ditions of the American college. In some of 
its innovations, it is true, Chicago bas taken 
hints from recent educational experiments at 
other colleges, but even in these cases it has 
modified what it has borrowed, so that the 
general effect of its programme is decidedly 
original. 

A good example of this modified imitation is 
found in the organization of the Chicago fac- 
ulties. During the last few years Columbia 
has given an independent organization to the 
faculties charged with senior and graduate 
work, separating them from the old college 
faculty. At Chicago we find that separate 
faculties have been formed for “academic” 
and “university” instruction. At both insti- 
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tutions the distinction corresponds apprexi- 
mately to that drawn in Germany between 
gymnasium and university, and the faculty or 
faculties charged with the more advanced in- 
struction represent roughly the German facul- 
ty of philosophy. But there is more than one 
interesting difference between the Columbia 
and the Chicago plan. At Columbia the line 
is drawn between the junior and senior years; 
at Chicago between the sophomore and junior 
years, At Chicago the duties of the German 
faculty of philosophy are discharged by a single 
“faculty of arts, literature, and science”; at 
Columbia this work is divided between three 
faculties—a faculty of political science, a fac 
ulty of “pure” natural science, and a narrower 
faculty of philosophy. A similar ditferentia- 
tion of the older faculty of philosophy is be- 
ginniig toappear in Germany. At Columbia, 
tinally, the senior may study not only under 
any of the three faculties just mentioned, but 
also under the faculties of law, medicine, and 
applied science; t.¢., be may begin his profes. 
sional work before completing his college 
course, and this work is counted as a part of 
the requirements for the baccalaureate degree, 
At Chicago none of these professional schools 
is yet established, but there is «a divinity 
school, and it does not appear from the Calen- 
lar that juniors or seniors are to be per- 
mitted to take courses in that school. At the 
same time, the courses offered by the Faculty 
of Arts, Literature, and Science include much 
that is ordinarily taught in our theological 
seminaries, and it seems probable that the col 
lege student who takes courses in comparative 
religion, church history, the Semitic languages 
and literature, and New Testament Greek, will 
require less time subsequently to complete his 
divinity course. 

Among the professional schools which Chi- 
cago hopes to establish, we find not only 
schools of law, medicine, fine arts, and engi- 
neering, but also a “school of pedagogy.” 
there are precedents for the institution of 
such a school, but we are nevertheless of the 
opinion that it is unnecessary. In no scheme 
for training teachers is the intending peda- 
gogue taught simply how to teach; he is 
taught things to teach as well. But the things 
be is to teach are best taught him in the regu- 
lar university courses. Give such a studert 
free access to the courses in philosophy, phi- 
lology, literature, history, political science, 
mathematics, and natural science, and all that 
he can ask from the university in addition is 
instrv.iou lc the history and theory of teach- 
ing. For this purpose proper courses in peda- 
gogies are sufficient; a special professional 
school is not required. 

As regards professional degrees we can oi2!¥ 
applaud the intention of the University to 
abolish all honorary degrees, and to provide, 
ultimately, for the attainment of the degrees 
of D.D. and LL.D. in course. This is a logi- 
cal result of the transformation of the Ph. D. 
from an honorary to a regular degree—a 
transformation accomplished within the last 
twenty years by the Eastern universities, It 
is justified by educational precedent and the 
practice of foreign universities. Chicago is 
right, again, in declaring that every candidate 
for the doctor’s degree in law or divinity 
shall be held to pursue a part of his studies 
under the direction of the Faculty of Arts and 
Letters. Our professional! schools are so purely 
professional—in fact, so technical—that the 
highest university degrees should not be 
awarded to their graduates unless these have 
broadened and humanized their education with 
more liberal studies, 
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Turning our attention again to the “acade- 
mic” and “university colleges,” i. e., to the 
college and graduate school, we are at first 
glance startled by the number and range of 
the courses offered. It may be said, however, 
without intending to undervalue the really 
rich curriculum, that the goods are cleverly 
displayed. The division of the year into 
terms of only six weeks each greatly multi- 
plies the number of courses. Further, a very 
Jarge number are only projected, no instruct- 
ors having as yet been secured to conduct 
them. This policy of first announcing courses 
and then looking for persons qualified to give 
them may be proper in the earlier and disci- 
plinary years of the college curriculum, but 
we think it wrong in principle in the “ univer- 
sity” years. There is no way to build up a 
true university except to form the faculties of 
original investigators in every field of know- 
ledge, and leave each professor free to teach 
what he knows best in the way that is most 
natural to him. ‘That is what “academic free- 
dom” means as regards the teacher. 


There are lacunz, and some serious ones, in 
the list of courses offered; but the University 
does itself injustice in declaring that the work 
of the “Department of Political Science” will 
not begin this year. In connection with this 
announcement, reference is made to a dozen 
courses in historical and comparative politics 
and constitutional and international law (all 
of which are grouped under history), but no 
reference is made to the numerous courses in 
political economy and social science. On 
careful examination of the entire list of lec- 
tures, we find no important branch of political 
science neglected except administrative law. 
The question suggests itself, whether at Chicago 
administration is regarded as the only politi- 
cal science, or whether the University has dis- 
covered or is searching for a new political 
science, 

We are very sorry to see figuring in the an- 
nouncements the delusive proffer of a course in 
journalism. We do not say that a course in 
English may not be so shaped as to be of es- 
pecial value to an embryo journalist; but the 
announcement of such a course leads some 
students to expect more than can be given 
them in the lecture-room. ‘The proffer in 
avestion is particularly objectionable because, 
in the space of six weeks, the class is not only 
to study and practise “the art of journalism,” 
but also “periodical literature, literary editor- 
ship, and book-making.” 

The most peculiar feature of the Chicago 
plan is that the University is +, be kept run- 
ning all the year through, including the sum- 
mer months,~“The calendar year is divided in- 
to four quarters of twelve weeks each, begin- 
ting respectively on the first days of October, 
January, April, and July; and at the end of 
each quarter there is to be a recess of one 
week, Each quarter consists of two terms of 
six weeks. No student is to be held to an at- 
tendance of more than three quarters, or six 
terms, in each year, so that the normal acade- 
mic year is no longer than at other colleges. 
Each student is to begin bis academic year 
whenever he is ready, and to take his quar- 
ter’s vacation whenever it suits his conve- 
nience. He may even take his two terms of va- 
cation in different quarters. 

_ The opportunity of entering the University 
at the beginning of any quarter will obviously 
be of advantage to many students. Secondary 
instruction is very imperfectly organized in 
our country, and our fitting-schools send their 
students to college with very diverse equip- 
ments. Under the customary American plan, 





a student who is imperfecuy prepared for the 
freshman class is either admitted with con- 
ditions or compelled to wait a full year. In 
the former case he has to make up his defi- 
ciencies while pursuing the regular course— 
which means tbat he has too much to do. 
But if, as often happens, his deficiencies can 
be made good in four or five months, and 
he is obliged to delay his entrance for a full 
year, he has too little to do. Not only is 
his time wasted, but the habit of serious work 
may be impaired. Under the Chicago plan, 
both evils are avoided. 

Under the ordinary American system, again, 
a student who is overfitted for the freshman 
class and inadequately prepared for the sopho- 
more class, is confronted with a similar alter- 
native. He either enters as a'sophomore with 
conditions, and has to do too much, or he en- 
ters the freshman class and does too little. 
Under the Chicago plan each student who en- 
ters the college receives credit for what be has 
done before entrance, and is held to do only 
what he has not done. As there is no regular 
time for graduation, any more than for en- 
trance, the student who has anticipated any 
considerable portion of the college curriculum 
will complete it so much sooner. If, for ex- 
ample, he has anticipated one quarter’s work, 
he will complete his baccalaureate course in 
eleven quarters instead of twelve. ‘ihis seems 
fairer than the Harvard plan, by which such 
a student is indeed admitted to advanced 
standing and given advanced studies, but, un- 
less he has anticipated a full year’s work, is 
held subsequently for the same length of time 
as the students who have barely satisfied the 
entrance requirements. 

All these advantages, however, might be 
substantially attained without a summer quar- 
ter. This innovation, as far as we can see, 
will be serviceable to but two classes of stu- 
dents, viz., the very poor and the very ambi- 
tious. Those students who have to “ work their 
way ” through college, and who can best earn 
the funds they need by teaching country 
schools in winter, will be able, under the Chi- 
cago arrangement of terms, to teach through 
the winter and study through thesummer. In 
the older colleges provision hag always been 
made for this most deserving class, either by a 
winter vacation of some six weeks or by leave 
to study in absentia, The former solution, of 
which the Chicago plan is only a faruer de- 
velopment, bas gradually been discarded in our 
Eastern colleges, The winter vacation has 
grow. wteudily shorter and the summer vaca- 
tion longer. ‘The Jatter solution seems to be 
possible under the Chicago rules; for in the 
“General Regulations,” section 10, provision is 
made for non-resident study. The summer 
quarter, therefore, does not seem necessary to 
meet the wants of this class of students. 

The only others who will be likely to use the 
privilege of summer attendance are those who 
desire to shorten their college course by crowd- 
ing twelve quarters of study into three years. 
That the University intends to make this pos- 
sible is shown in the section on admission to 
advanced standing, where it is pointed out that 
the student who has anticipated one-fourth of 
the required course may obtain his degree in 
two years and three months, by working four 
quarters in the year. In the “General Kegu- 
lations,” section 17, it is declared that “a stu- 
dent will not be permitted to study in the Uni- 
versity four consecutive quarters without a 
physician’s certificate that he may do the 
work of the fourth quarter without injury to 
his health.” 

We think it a grave question whether the 





policy here indicated is a wise one. We do 
not think that’ students ought to be encouraged 
to crowd a four years’ course into three years. 
We do not think that many young men will be 
able to do this without injury; and Chicago, 
which is a coeducational institution, encourag- 
es young women to do it. The requirement of 
a medical certificate is a confession, on the 
part of the University authorities, that such 
an attempt is fraught with danger. But the 
safeguard of a “ physician’s” (i.e., any pby- 
sician’s) certificate is quite inadequate. In 
the same section (17) we find mention of a 
“University physician” and of a “director of 
the department of physical education,” and we 
were a little puzzled,at first, to understand why 
the approval of one or both of these authori- 
ties should not be required. But upon further 
examination of the Calendar, we discover that 
there is no University physician, and that the 
director of pbysical education is a Yale ath- 
lete, who holds no medical degree. There is, 
however, a female tutor in this department, 
who is M.D. of the University of Buffalo. 
Considering that the danger of overwork is 
greatest in the case of the female students, 
who are notoriously more ambitious than the 
young men and less able to stan’ the strain of 
a college course, it seems only right that Dr. 
Alice Bertha Foster should be consulted. 
Some competent medical authority should cer- 
tainly be designated for whose decision in so 
grave a matter the University could be held 
responsible. ‘The present arrangement is better 
adapted to shield the University than to pro- 
tect the students. 

‘The proposed summer quarter has another 
side. If there are students, there must be 
teachers; and it appears from the Calendar 
that a considerable number of instructors will 
be held in Chicago through the hottest months 
of the year. It is apparently to be a serious 
thing, this summer quarter: “the courses of 
instruction,” the Calendar says, “will in gen- 
eral be so arranged that a student may entera 
college or school at the beginning of any quar- 
ter.” The University isnot to play at summer 
schooling; it is to be run under full pressure. 
What that pressure is, we have pointed out in 
our preceding notice. The most important 
courses of the “academic colleges” are crowd- 
ed into single terms of six weeks, by devoting 
ten hours a week to-asingle subject. Through- 
out the University, courses of less than five 
hours are exceptional. Itisa system of “cram 
quizzes,” and every college man will appreci- 
ate the strain upon students and instructors, 
‘Lhese long courses in short terms, the attempt 
to keep the University under full steam 
through the moist heat of a Chicago summer, 
the encouragement given to the student to com- 
press four years’ work into three years—the 
whole scheme breathes that nervous, restless 
haste which is one of the most deplorable fea- 
tures of American life; and when our universi- 
ties come to forget that “school ” means leisure, 
and that high-thinking cannot be hurried, one 
of the last safeguards against the national vice 
of over-pressure will be lost. 





RESTORATIONS IN VENICE, 
VENICE, September 1, 1892. 

Fro time to time the restorations going on 
(or neglected) at Venice have called out from 
various foreign sources remonstrances some- 
times just and needed, and at times exag- 
gerated and requiring a defence or explana- 
tion. But the critics, unaware of the antago- 
nisms developed among those responsible for 
the care and restoration of the monuments and 
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the internal difficulties which the restorers 
nave had to contend with beyond the technical 
ones, have never done entire justice to them. 
‘There have always been two schools of re- 
storersin Venice—one for preservation and the 
other for renovation; and the rancor of their 
antagonism has been carried toa point only 
short of physical collision. The renovators, 
whose ideal of restoration was the removal of 
all marks of time, had always with them, as 
in every Italian city, the municipal authori- 
ties, and, since the organization of the Provin- 
cial Council for the preservation of ancient 
monuments, have formed the majority of that 
body. ‘The arbiter of all disputes is the Minis- 
try of Public Instruction, which presides over 
the interests of archeology and art, as well as 
literature. In the beginning the renovators 
had it all their own way, at Florence as well 
as at Venice; and the great outbreak of indig- 
nation in England about fifteen years ago had 
a large basis of justification and did an im- 
mense deal of good, but would have done more 
had the denunciations taken account of the 
fight that some of the Italians were making 
against the crudities then perpetrated. 


The restoration of the Fondaco dei Turchi, 
the uoblest of all the early palaces of Venice, 
had been effected by the municipality through 
its architect, Berchet, and resulted in simple 
reconstruction, with the difference between 
the original and the restored buildings that all 
the splendid columns of the original, brought 
from the East and (after the manner of the 
Veniee of that time) simply introduced in their 
original condition and patina, and the bits of 
early sculpture worked in as decoration, either 
borrowed from earlier buildings or made ad 
hoc, were entirely recut, and the former re- 
duced to the uniform standard and symmetry 
of modern design and construction—the latter 
so as to remove every trace of the original art. 
This made the Fondaco no longer an ancient 
building, but 2 modern and grossly inaccurate 
copy of the old, with not a single element of 
antiquity remaining; but it was to the intense 
satisfaction of the municipality, which con- 
ferred a pension on the architect in token of 
its content. To all people of taste the palace 
is utterly ruined. The Church of St. Mark 
had its own architect, who had been in charge 
during the greater part of the Austrian do- 
minion, Cav. Meduna, a man who died past 
ninety years of ace, and was succeeded by bis 
younger brother. Both had been trained un- 
der the Austrian authority, which, whatever 
it may have deserved of detestation politically, 
showed a reverence and tenderness for the an- 
tiquities of Venice that its Italian local 
authorities have never bad. They carried out 
the restorations on the church, if not with the 
feeling for the picturesque which the English 
critics demanded, at least with the respect for 
everything old that the stability of the build- 
ing permitted, and the north facade remains 
as evidence of Austrian good taste. ihe 
younger Meduna retained his position after 
Venice became Italian, and at the time of the 
English protests I was in Venice and wroie in 
his defence, in the main, drawing on myself a 
great deal of English irdignation. I am free, 
therefore, to say that the architectural au- 
thority now responsible for the condition of 
the church has much less than the Medunas’ 
reverence for it, and his new restorations of 
the pavement, painfully in discord with the 
original work, and his introduction of the elec- 
trie light for the illumination of the interior 

‘), show what we must expect from his super- 
intendence of the church in the future. 
Fortunately, at the same time that the great 
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controversy broke cut, the restorations of the 
Duomo at florence were going on, on the sys- 
tem of Berchet, by washing the marble incrus- 
tation of the church with acids to remove the 
patina and then recutting the sculptured sur- 
faces, This was the municipal ideal, at Flor- 
ence as at Venice; but there the English out- 
cry was in time to attract the attention of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, which imme- 
diately ordered the suspension of the renova- 
tion, and the whole subject came up for ex- 
amination, with the result that all similar at- 
tempts throughout the kingdom were forbid- 
den. In Venice, however, the war of the sects 
went on, and the apple of discord was the 
Ducal Palace. The direction here belonged en 

tirely tothe Ministry, and there was no chance 
for the municipality to renovate after the 
manner of the Fondaco; but there was a strong 
competition between the two schools for the ex- 
ecution of the work. Happily the plans of the 
chief of the school of preservation, the archi 

tect Forcellini, involved an expense so slight 
in comparison with that of the rival project of 
substantial reconstruction, that it was awarded 
the preference; for the external indications of 
decay were so marked that it seemed to super- 
ficial observers that the building must come 
down. ‘the practical execution of the plans of 
Forcellini was placed in the hands of a capo- 
maestro of the Ministry of ! ublie Works, a 
worthy descendant of the builders of Orvieto, 
Siena, Pisa, etc. (for the profession of archi- 
tect as distinguished from the builder did not 
tuen exist, and Niccolo Pisano, Arnolfo, and 
their colleagues were simply tbe bead-foremen 
of the masons and builders). Forcellini died 
some years ago, without seeing the realization 
of bis plans, and the control of the works de- 
volved on the capomaestro, Vendrasco, who 
had to meet a redoubled energy of attack from 
the united forces of the Chapter of St. Mark’s, 
the Provincial Council, and the body of arcbi- 
tects, who reclaimed for an architect the con- 
trol of the work. The Provincial Council is 
clerical, as is naturally the Chapter and its 
architect, and the advent of the Ministry of 
Rudini, strongly clerical, or of the old Right, 
strengthened the hands of the clerical element 
in the Council. Berchet, the renovator of the 
Fondaco dei lurchi, was made President of it, 
his acceptation being conditional on the dis- 
missal of Vendrasco, which, after a protracted 
contest between the opposing influences, was 
finally decided upon. 

Nothing can give a better idea of the cha- 
racter of certain tendencies of official ltaly 
than the career of this Provincial Council. 
Its existence, like that of ail its kind, is due 
tc the passion for ollicial position; for the effi- 
ciency and competence of its members bave 
generally nothing to do with their appoint- 
ment, which becomes a question of partisan 
or personal influence. The fitness of its con- 
stituents for their position may be judged from 
the selection of the restorer of the Fondaco 
for its president. The manner in which it pee- 
forms its duty of supervision of the preserva- 
tion of monuments may be inferred from the 
following facts lately observed, and which 
have been in my knowledge for several years. 
Peremptory orders bave issued from the Min- 
istry for the removing of all combustible mat- 
ter, and everything foreign to the building it- 
seif, from the Ducal Palace, but the Institute 
of Venice still occupies, with its mass of books, 
documents, and papers of all kinds, the princi- 
pal rooms along the Piazzetta side; and while 
the Council replies to all remonstrances that it 
cannot tind a fitting place for the library, it 
bas let as a café the Zecca, which was, in 
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every sense of the term, admirally adapted 


for the purpose, but as such offered neo specu 
lation. Kn passant, | may add that it was 
due to the persistent denunciation of English 
and American residents that the families liv 

ing in the palace, and the carpenter's shop in 
ibe 
rooms underneats the galleries containing the 
great 


one of its principal rooms, were removed 


collection of Venetian art at the Acca 
demia, are occupied as a winter schoo! of de- 
sign, with heating arrangement of a primitive 
kind, for the comfort of the models and pupils, 
with lights, ete 
besides, stored 


, etc., aS Pequisite, ibev are, 


With pictures for which no 
place on the walls can be mace, canvases not 
worth hanging, ete.; and a chance spark or a 
defective flue may destroy the entire collec 
tion in an hour. ‘Lhe great 


proud 


Titian in 5S. Salva- 
tore, with its 
fecit,” 
the wax of the 
Murano was, when I saw it, as it 
been for years, « xposed to the full t 


inser ption, Titianus 
is spattered all over its lower part with 
altar candles; the superb Be 

lini at has 
are of Lie 
two of 
the finest Tintorets still in the churches | found 
Lhe Lotte 
in Venice, and perhaps the best there is, ts im 
adark chapel in S. Bartolomeo, 


not be seen under 


sun at certain hours of the day, and 


in the same state 


finest Lorengo 
where it can 
and 


its neglected 


any circumstances, 
where the only compensation for 
state is that the cleaners who ruined 
some of the best pictures in the Accademia 


Cannot get at it. 


bave 


fhe roof of S. Pietro di Cas 
tello, the original cathedral chureh of Venice. 
is a complete wreck and does not Keep out the 
weather. The late Ministry issued an order of 
the most imperative character, that no pie- 
tures in the churches were to be kept under 
curtains in order that the custodians might 
make the exhibition of them a pretext for ask- 
ing fees, and that no custodian should be al- 
lowed to accept fees; but the Council has taken 
no step to procure obedience to the order in a 
single case. 

lhe letting of the Zecca for a caf 
luminous illu-tration of 
Three arches 


is a most 
of the 
of the facade which 
were built up by the Republic, under circum- 
stances of historical 


, 33 
he effi 


1eé1 ‘¥ 
Couneil 
interest, and have re- 
mained closed ever since, were an obstacle to 
its utilization as café, and the reopening of 
them was opposed by all the lovers of old Ve- 
nice as an offence against history, apart from 
the degradation of the building for the pro- 
posed use. The fight was hot over it, the mu- 
nicipal authorities regarding the rent to be re- 
ceived as the principal consideration, while 
Vendrasco, our capomaestro, took part in the 
discussion, and published a pamphlet opposing 
the dec'sion of the Council which approved 
the letting. This settled the question of his 
dismissal from the works on the palace, which, 
though demanded by the Counci!, and there- 
upon taken into favorable consideration by the 
Ministry, bad never been carried into effect, 
en account of the numerous remonstrances 
the measure had called out. The insubordina- 
tion shown by the employee of the Government 
in publicly protesting against the decision of 
the superior authority provoked the order for 
his dismissal, and he was formally dismissed; 
but the immediate pressure from influential 
quarters on the new Ministry, with the infiu- 
ence of the new I refect, Basile, an intelligent 
lover of old Venice—perhaps, also, a review 
of all the facts by the new Minister Martini— 
reversed the decision, and the old man was re- 
instated in his former position. 

Italians are very sensitive to foreign cri- 
ticisms of their way of treating their artistic 
treasures, and at times very voluble in their 
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ab: se of a critic who ventures tosay that they 
do not appreciate them; but the conduct of 
the Provincial Council for the Venetian pro- 
vinces, the most important in Italy, is an un- 
deniable proof of the insufticiency of the ma- 
chinery of the Government and the utter in- 
competence of the local authorities to protect 
them. We have the Fondaco dei 'lurchi utter- 
ly ruined, the Zecca let as a café, the finest col- 
lection of Venetian art in the world in danger 
of conflagration, to say nothing of the destruc- 
tion by restoration, and by only less destruc- 
tive neglect, of some of the finest pictures in 
Venice, Allover the kingdom we have ancient 
churches, most important in the history of 
art, allowed to be transformed by the Church 
authorities into the most vulgar modern struc- 
tures; the Duomo of Florence about to be re- 
duced to the state of a building of the nine- 
teenth century—an end only stopped by a 
timely article in the Cornhill Magazine (which 
called out the most intense indignation of the 
Florentines), as the worst of the intended dese- 
crations in Venice were prevented by the out- 
cry of the English correspondents when they 
had not called out an alarm from any Italian 
authority, We have an awakening of the 
royal authorities, due mainly to the foreign 
protests, and yet the Italian journals will go 
on abusing the foreigner for his impertinent 
meddling with Italian archeological questions. 

The late Minister of Public Instruction, 
Prof. Villari, had the highest interest in these 
questions, and did his best to promote the ar- 
tistic interests of the country; but his efforts 
were continually thwarted by the indifference 
of the public and the Legislature, and the con- 
flict of authorities, local and central, which 
made an entanglement of red tape such as no 
one not an experienced bureaucrat and politi- 
cian, neither of which he was, could struggle 
against. Italians may like it or not, they may 
prevent remedies being taken, but they cannot 
prevent the art-loving traveller from criticis- 
ing ever so savagely their neglect of works 
which belong to the history of the world’s art 
as well as to Italy. And I will do the Italian 
Ministry the justice to say that I have -never 
known a case of its attention being called in 
the most private manner, even, to an injury 
being done to any monumient, without the no- 
tice receiving instant attention. Nothing 
could be more liberal and cordial than was the 
action of Prof. Villari in all cases where the 
interests of art were concerned; but he was 
not long enough in office to learn to see 
through all the intrigues which involved even 
the peaceful department of Public Instruction. 
1 hope it will be found that his successor will 
have no less liberality in his views. 

W. J. 5S. 








MARCEAU. 


Paris, September 16, 1892. 


THE extraordinary and well-deserved success 
of the Memoirs of Gen. Marbot has given a 
great impetus to the publication of military 
memoirs. Most of them are hardly readable, 
as they are purely technical. Attention has 
been turned to the military characters of the 
great Revolution. Whatever may be said about 
this great social event and its consequences, 
it cannot be denied that the civil representa- 
.tives of the Revolution are generally very re- 
pulsive; it is difficult to feel any enthusiasm 
for such men as Danton, Robespierre, Saint- 
Just, Hébert, even for Mirabeau. Republican 
writers find more sympathetic characters in 
such men as Kiéber, Kellermann, Marceau. 
M. Noél Parfait, a Republican deputy of Eure- 





et-Loir, bas just published a volume on Mar- 
ceau. This young general, who died at the age 
of twenty-seven, is one of the poetical figures 
of the Revolution. It is now the fashion to 
place portraits at the beginning of all histori- 
cal works, and when I saw the fine and youth- 
ful head of Marceau, in his hussar uniform, 
with his slight moustache tracing a thin curve 
on his upper lip, his shako, with a long plume, 
slightly inclined on bis head, his long, flowing 
hair, his loose black cravat, leaving full liber- 
ty to the movements of the neck, his breast 
covered with brandebourgs (the portrait is by 
Sergent), I was seduced, and stopped and 
bought the volume. I do not regret it, for I 
have taken more pleasure in the book than in 
Zola’s sad ‘ DébAcle.’ 

Marceau, if the ancients spoke the truth, 
was beloved by the gods, as he died very 
young. He was born at Chartres on the Ist 
of March, 1769, the first-born of a second mar- 
riage of his father, Marceau-Desgraviers, who 
had a small office in the bailiwick of Chartres. 
His mother did not nurse him, but put him 
out in a neighboring village; he was brought 
up among peasants. Marceau left a short 
journal of his youth. He exhibited very 
early a great taste for military life, and, as 
his parents would not give the money necessa- 
ry tomake him an officer, be enlisted as a pri- 
vate, on the 2d of December, 1784, at the age 
of fifteen. This engagement was annulled, but 
as soon as he attained the required age, on the 
lst of March, 1785, he entered the regiment of 
Savoie-Carignan (infantry), commanded by 
the Comte de Sérent. He went to Metz, where 
his regiment was in garrison. He regretted at 
first having left his parents, though he had 
never received any kindness from their hands; 
he felt discouraged and disgusted when he per- 
ceived that no advancement was possible ex- 
cept for noblemen. The Revolution soon gave 
him the means of advancement. He was in 
Paris at the time of the taking of the Bastille, 
and shared in the storming of the old fortress; 
his name, on acccunt of his codperation in the 
revolutionary movement, was struck off the list 
of his regiment. He became acquainted with 
Pétion and Brissot, and was presented by them 
to Lafayette, who took him as a supernume- 
rary aide-de-camp. He remained five months 
with Lafayette, and wrote by his orders “ In- 
structions for the National Guard.” 


Marceau received his appointment as lieu- 
tenant in the Thirty-fourth Infantry and at 
the same moment was elected commander of a 
battalion of volunteers in hisdepartment. He 
left for Keims with this battalion, and in- 
structed his soldiers for five months. He was 
next sent to Montmédy, and appointed lieu- 
tenant-colonel. The situation of the army of 
the Ardennes was critical. Lafayette had fled 
across the frontier and become a prisoner of 
the Austrians; on the 23d of August, Longwy 
surrendered, and the Duke of Brunswick 
marched on Verdun. Marceau had been called 
inphaste to Verdun, which bad Beaurepaire for 
its commander; the unfortunate Beaurepaire 
shot himself, and Marceau, as the youngest 
officer of the garrison, was obliged to carry 
to the King of Prussia the letter which an- 
nounced the capitulation of the place. After 
the surrender of Verdun, Marceau, with the 
men who had not ceserted, joined the army 
and reorganized his battalion. Dillon took him 
for his aide-de-camp, and Marceau had a bril- 
liant part in the battle of Valmy, which saved 
France from an invasion. ‘ 

The moral effect of this victory was im- 
mense. Dumouriez, with Kellermann and Dil- 
lon, had inflicted a crushing defeat on 86,000 





Prussians. After the battle Dillon and Mar- 
ceau went to Paris. Dillon was hostile to the 
Government; Marceau left him and entered 
the cavalry, as captain in the cuirassiers of 
the Germanic Legion, which was composed 
chiefly of German deserters. The soldiers wrote 
petitions to the Chamber against their chiefs, 
and, for a month, Marceau was imprisoned. 
He was acquitted and immediately replaced in 
the army, and sent to La Vendée. He shared 
with his cuirassiers in the battle of Saumur, 
and saved the life of Citizen Bourbotte,a “rep- 
resentative of the people” who was with the 
republican army. The Germanic Legion was 
disbanded and Marceau was sent to Niort un- 
der Biron. He did not remain long with him, 
as Biron lost his command soon afterwards 
and was recalled by tke Convention. “They 
recall me,” said the General to his aide-de- 
camp; “it is the beginning. Well! I will go 
on to the end!” The end was the scatfold. 

The French garrison of Mayence, which had 
made an heroic defence, could not, by the 
terms of the capitulation, serve any more 
against the enemy during the rest of the cam- 
paign. The Convention sent it to Brittany, 
and Marceau thus became a companion and 
friend of Gen. Kiéber. The “ Mayengais,” as 
they were at first called, fel! into the ambus- 
cades of the Vendeans, as they did not under- 
stand the new style of warfare initiated by 
the Bretons. Kléber was not long in repairing 
their first defeats; he was appointed comman- 
der-in-chief of the Army of the West, and 
Marceau general-of-brigade. It would -take 
too long to give the painful details of the war 
in La Vendée. Kléber had to fight not only 
against the Bretons, but against the deputies 
of the Convention, who were crossing his plans 
all the time, and against the patriots, like Ros- 
signol, who knew nothing about war and who 
had nevertheless received commands. He as 
well as Marceau was constantly denounced to 
the Convention. After the battle of Le Mans, 
a young lady fled after the defeat of the 
Royalists and was fortunate enough to meet 
Marceau in the midst of his staff. He saved 
her and sent her to his headquarters. Mlle. 
des Mesliers accompanied the republican army 
to Laval, and Marceau left her there in the 
house of one of her aunts. She was unfortu- 
nately discovered by the Revolutionary 
authorities, and was thrown into prison. She 
appeared before the Kevolutionary Tribunal 
with seven other Vendean women, and they 
were all, without distinction of age, executed 
on the guillotine—“seeing,” said the judg- 
ment, “that it is proved that the accused 
were all among the brigands of La Vendée.” 
Marceau had fallen ill and was obliged to leave 
the army. He spent some time at Chartres, 
where he became engaged to Mile. de Cha- 
teaugiron (the Ch&teaugirons momentarily 
called themselves Leprétre). One day Mme. 
Leprétre de Ch*teaugiron, the mother, her 
daughter Agathe, Emisa, the sister of Mar- 
ceau, and Marceau himself were together, 
when the executioner of Rennes asked to say a 
word to the general; he had alittle package to 
give him. Marceau at first refused tosee him, 
but after a moment allowed the executioner 
to come in, and received from his hands a 
little box which contained a small gold watch 
which Angélique des Mesliers had left him. 
“Poor girl!” said Marceau, in tears; “I had 
promised her that she should live.” 

Marceau, after a visit made in Paris to the 
Committee of Public Safety—a visit which be- 
came an ovation as soon as his name was 
known—rejoined the army of the Ardenves 
and found himself again with his friend 
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Kléber. At Fleurus he commanded the right 
wing of the army; he took several places in 
Belgium, participated in many combats, and 
finally took Coblentz. His chivalrous courage 
bad made him the idcl of the army. The 
whole of the left bank of the Khine was now 
in the bands of the French, from Wesel to 
Bale. Marceau showed the greatest activity 
at Coblettz. He was isolated, and had only 
ten thousand men; he built an entrenched 
camp for Coblentz, and besieged the citadel of 
Ebrenbreitstein on the right bank of the Rhine. 
He was obliged to raise the siege when the 
French army fell back on the Rhine and 
crossed the bridge at Neuwied. The army of 
Sambre-et-Meuse was retreating, and, in this 
retreat, Marceau had to fight with one divi- 
sion against twenty-six thousand men. 

In the operations of the retreat, Marceau 
was in constant danger. One day, when he 
was ascending a hill with two soldiers and an 
officer to examine a position, an Austrian 
hussar was seen on the road, who tried to draw 


_ the attention of the French. A '‘l'yrolean 


jaiger was concealed ina bush on the road from 
Hichstenbach to Vallerod. ‘these jagers were 
good shots, and generally fired at the gilt uni- 
forms and epaulets. Marceau was struck by 
a bullet, and felt at once that he was mortally 
wounded; he was carried on guns covered 
with cloaks to the village of Vallerod. The 
ball had entered the right arm and lodged un- 
der the ribs, As Marceau could no longer fol- 
low the army, Gen. Jourdan, the commander- 
in-chief, left bim with the Austrians, with 
two oflicers, two surgeons, and two soldiers. 
The Austrians showed much sympathy for 
Marceau, aud treated him with the greatest 
kindness. He became delirious, spoke con- 
stantly of battles, of bis mother, of the young 
woman to whom he was engaged. The Arch- 
duke Charles came in person to see him, but 
found him dead, knelt and prayed before the 
death-bed, and ordered that the body should 
be conducted to the French lines with all mili- 
tary honors. The scene of this removal was an 
imposing one; it has been reproduced several 
times by French painters. The funeral took 
place on the 24th of September, and wasa sort 
of apotheosis. ‘the body was carried with 
great pomp to Petersberg, and the guns of the 
two armies were fired on both sides of the 
Rhine in honor of the young hero. 

‘here was a second funeral after the first, 
by the desire of Kiéber. Marceau’s remains 
were cremated and a pyramid of stone was 
placed over them. On the marble urn which 
contained the ashes was inscribed this device: 
“Hic cineres, ubique nomen.” Lord Byron, 
on passing before the tomb, composed verses 
which will do more for the memory of Mar- 
ceau than all the biographies. 


Correspondence. 





CITY GOVERNMENT. 
To THe Epiror or THE Nation: 

Str: The interesting letter of Mr. Rowe from 
Berlin tempts me to recur to this fruitful sub- 
ject. Having read Mr. Shaw’s essays and a 
good deal of similar literature, I am led to the 
conclusion that we have very little to gain 
from foreign methods of city government, 
probably owing to differences of social condi- 
tion, and that we shall have to work out the 
problem for ourselves. 

1 have had from the start an utter disbelief 
in the London County Council. The attempt 
to govern a large city by means of a nume- 
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rous elected body, precisely in principle like our 
City Councils or Boards of Aldermen, without 
any “xecutive head or authority of any kind, 
ani working by means of committees, must 
either end in total failure—of which signs are 
not wanting—or else, for some reason, the 
population of London offers very different 
material to govern from that of New York or 
Boston. The “Magistrat” of Eerlin, reported 
by Mr. Rowe as a sort of committee evolved 
from a large council by second election, may 
work well there, but imagine such a commit- 
tee elected for six or twelve years by the 
Foard of Aldermen to govern New York! The 
reign of Tammany would appear a blessing in 
comparison. We have no “King of Prussia” 
to keep them in order, and I think there are 
few Americans, especially among those who 
have visited Berlin, who would not prefer to 
bear the ills we bave rather than look to any 
such remedy as that. So of Paris. We have 
not and cannot have anything like the “ Pre- 
fect of the Seine.” 


What is the fundamental principle upon 
which our city as well as all our governments 
rest? It is, in theory at least, that they shall 
be carried on in accordance with the wish of 
the majority of the people. I say in theory, 
because we neutralize it from the start by 
basing elections upon plurality, which of itself 
is fatal to the kope of good government. We 
then proceed to diffuse power and responsibil 
ity so that the majority of the voters cannot 
understand how the Government is carried on— 
who deserves praise and who blame—or bow to 
apply their efforts so as to obtain good results. 
And so, in spite of the kicking and shaking 
administered to them with about as much logic 
as would be implied in beating a steam-en- 
gine, they grow more and more indifferent and 
apathetic, and leave politics to the small mi- 
nority who do un.erstand the subject and how 
to apply their efforts so as to produce results 
benetici.l to themselves. ‘the simplification of 
the machinery is the prime necessity of our 
politics as much as in any operation of me 
chanics. 

I should like to quote in italics the whole of 
the last three paragraphs of Mr. Rowe's let- 
ter, but can only express my unqualified com- 
mendation. They are doubly valuable as com- 
ing from one who has the much-vaunted gov- 
ernment of Berlin before his eyes. One point, 
however, it seems worth while to reinforce, 
and that is where he shows that our city gov- 
ernments are no different in principle from 
the State and national, the one being no more a 
business corporation than the others. The 
same voters, as far as they go, elect a mayor 
and a city council, a governor and a legisla- 
ture, a president and congress, and the failure 
of results and the causes of that failure are 
throughout the same. ihe real difference is 
in the fact that the State and Federal govern- 
ments are carried on under constitutions sup- 
posed to be established by the people, while 
city government is under a charter granted 
by the State. The superiority of foreign cit- 
ies, such as it is and so far as I can make 
out, depends less upon their local organization 
than upon the fact that there is more or less a 
strong Government over them, backed by the 
habits and traditions of centuries. The lesson 
we need to learn, therefore, is the necessity of 
strengthening the State, not by resorting to 
eitber monarchy or aristocracy, but by mak- 
ing its Government really responsive to the 
wishes of the mass of the people instead of 
abandoning it to the schemes of wire-pulling 
politicians and the lobby. G. B, 

Boston, September 50, 1592. 
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THE SECRET BALLOT IN MARYLAND 
To THE Eprror oF Tue Nation; 

Sir: While reading your recent editorial on 
“Party Value of a Secret Ballot,” | was for- 
eibly reminded of an incide..t occurring at the 
pols here during our last Congressional! elec- 
tion, when we elected our Democratic candi 
date in the Sixth District of Maryland, which 
was then supposed to be the Gibraltar of Re 
publicanism in this State. I bad just depo 
sited my secret ballot, and lingered a few mo- 
ments in conversation with tie inspectors of 
election, when a venerable looking colored 
man came from the stall adjoining the one | 
had occupied while marking miy ticket; be 
held his bat in bis hand, and, after depositing 
his ballot, made a mast courteous bow to those 
present, saying: “Good day, gentlemen. I 
thank God 1 bave lived to see the day that | 
cast my first respectable vote without inter 
ference from any man!” 

In connection with the secret ballot in 
Maryland it seems an interesting coincidence 
that our successful candidate for Congress, 
Gen. W, MceM. MeKaig, was the original ino 
ducer of the secret ballot system in our Legis 
lature, He was then our State Senator. . He 
was also the first bene: ciary of this act, as he 
was elected Mayor of the city of Cumberland 
at the first ele tion held under the new system 
in this State. J. P.G, 


CUMBBRLAND, MbD., September 26, 1sv) 


THE NAMING OF AMERICA, 
To THe Eprror oF Tuk Nation: 

Sir: It is to be regretted that so interesting 
and timely an article, and one destined to so 
wide a reading as Mr. Mason's “ lhe Baptismal 
Font of America,” in the October Harper's, 
sbould be marred by an unhappy misprint or 
blunder in its most critical passage, the trans- 
lation of Waldseemiiller’s sugg:stion of the 
name. The original reads: 

“Nunc vero et hae partes sunt latius lustra- 
tae et alia quarta pars per Americum Vespu- 
tium (ut in sequentibus audietur) inventa est 
quam non video cur quis jure vetet ab Americo 
inventore sagacis ingenii viro Amerigen, quasi 
Americi terram, sive Americam dicendam, 
cum et Eurc pa et Asia a mulieribus sua sortita 
sint nomina.” 

The important part of this passage Mr. Ma- 
son translates: 


“I do not see why we may justly refuse to 
name it America, namely, the land of Ameri- 
cus or America, after its discoverer Ameri- 
cus, a man of sagacious mind, since both Eu- 
rope and Asia derived their names from wo- 
men.” 

The correct rendering is: “I do not see why 
any one may justly forbid it to be named 
Amerige, that is, Americ’s Land, from Amer- 
icus the discoverer, a man of sagacious mind, 
or America, since both Europe and Asia 
chanced to receive names of women.” 

The important point, which does not appear 
in the first version, is that Waldseemiiller sug- 
gested two names for the New World. The 
first, Amerige, is made up from the Greek 
word ge and a genitive form of the Latin 
name Americus with the last part cut off for 
euphony. ‘lhis piece of pedantry came natu- 
rally enough to the man who, in accordance 
with the fashion of the time, devised the 
Greco-Latin compound Hylacomylus as an 
equivalent of his own name. ‘the thought, 
however, that Europe and Asia received names 
from women leads him to make the much bap- 
pier suggestion of the feminine of Americus. 

That Waldseemiller suggested (wo names, 
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and that we might possibly be living in 
Amerige to-day had his fellow-geographers 
all had the same weakness for classical com- 
pounds, is not even hinted at in most of the 
books. As Mr. Mason has given a photo- 
graphic copy of the original text, it is perhaps 
superfluous to call attention to two mistakes 
in transcription, viz., haec for hae, and fortita 
for sortita. EpwarbD G. BouRNE, 
ADELBERT COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, 
September 25, 1892. 





THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: The hopes of one student were mightily 
raised when Mr.Samuel A. B. Abbott averred 
that there was “not a particle of foundation” 
for the statement that the Boston Public Li- 
brary “no longer grants to persons actually 
engaged in authorship the privilege of draw- 
ing books, though non-residents.” Certainly I 
knew there were several particles of founda- 
tion, at least, for the statement, but I inferred 
that the Trustees were not aware of such facts, 
and were determined they should not exist, I 
therefore ventured to address tiie President of 
the Board, saying this, and asking, for the rea- 
son that 1 am writing a course of lectures for 
the Lowell Institute, on the History of Sci- 
ence, that I be allowed to borrow Gilbert’s 
treatise, ‘De Magnete.’ I offered, at the same 
time, if desired, to deposit $50 as security for 
the book, which usually fetches about $35 in 
the market. My letter was returned to me by 
Mr. Abbott unanswered. I wonder how the 
kingdoms of this world appear when viewed 
from that awful pinnacle, the Presidency of 
the Board of Trustees of the Public Library 
of the City of Boston. What funny little 
creatures ordinary men must seem! Such a 
situation would be quite enough to render 
many a poor gentleman so dizzy that he would 
not know whether he was telling the truth or 
not. C. S. PErRcE. 








Notes. 


Mr. WHITTIER’Ss literary executor, Mr. Sam- 
uel T, Pickard, who has been charged with the 
preparation of the poet’s Life, desires the loan 
of any autograph letters that may be service- 
able to that end. Mr. Pickard’s address is No. 
44 Exchange Street, Portland, Me. 

Additional announcements by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, are, ‘An American Missionary 
in Japan,’ by Dr.Gordon; ‘Children’s Rights,’ 
by Mrs. Wiggin; ‘ Zachary Phips,’ an histori- 
cal novel by E. L. Bynner; and a holiday edi- 
tion of Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline,’ with Dar- 
ley’s illustrations reduced. 

Mr. Edward Eggleston, Elizabeth Eggleston 
Seelye, and Allegra Eggleston will collaborate 
in a series of popular historical works, called 
“Delights of History,” beginning with ‘The 
Story of Columbus,’ D.Appleton & Co. will 
be the publishers. 

Ginn & Co. publish directly ‘The Place of 
the Story in Early Education, and Other Es- 
says,’ by Sara E. Wiltse, with an introducto- 
ry note by President G. Stanley Hall. 

We have referred more than once to the 
effect of the new copyright legislation in mak- 
ing the publication of plays again profitable. 
Mr. W. 8. Gilbert had already printed the most 
of his plays, and Mr. Bronson Howard had 
put two or three of his into print. Mr. Pinero 
is now engaged in publishing regularly all bis 
more successful plays. It is this state of 








, 





allairs, perhaps, which has helped to bring 
about the discussion now raging in London as 
to the reason why the British novelists do not 
write for the theatre. Some of them do, not- 
ably Mr. Robert Buchanan and Mr. Hall 
Caine. Now it is announced that there will 
shortly be published a volume containing 
three plays written by Mr. Robert Louis Ste- 
venson in collaboration with Mr. W. E. Hen- 
ley. One of these plays, “Deacon Brodie,” 
has been acted in New York and elsewhere in 
America. Another, “Beau Austin,” has had a 
few experimental performances in London. 
The third, “Admiral Guinea,” bas not as yet 
been produced anywhere. None of them is of 
recent writing; indeed, all three of them were 
privately printed at least six or seven years 
ago. 

The revived interest in the South Sea 
marked by recent English fiction and by the re- 
publication of Mr. Stoddard’s ‘South Sea 
Idylls’ is fanned afresh by the U.S. Book Co.’s. 
reprint of Herman Melville’s works, beginning 
with ‘Typee’ and its sequel ‘Omoo.’ Mr. Ar- 
thur Stedman prefixes to the first-named nar- 
rative a biographical sketch of the author, 
whose portrait also accompanies the same vol- 
ume. 

We have already noticed that portion of the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine Library ” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) which relates to English Topo- 
graphy. This series is compiled by George L. 
Gomme, and the second volume, recently is- 
sued, covers the notes relating to the counties 
of Cambridge, Cheshire, Cornwall, and Cum- 
berland. Its 828 pages, however, do not con- 
tain anything very interesting; the only arti- 
cle of avy literary merit being that on Mor- 
wenstow in Cornwall, written by its vicar, the 
late brilliant and eccentric poet, R. 8S. Hawk- 
er. As a supplement to a good gazetteer of 
England, these volumes have a certain value, 
though the contributions to the old Gentle- 
man’s Magazine were of course fragmentary 
and incomplete. ‘The old engravings were the 
most valuable part, and these are omitted in 
the reprint. We should have preferred the il- 
lustrations without the text, if either was to 
be dropped. 

The twelfth edition of Hoblyn’s ‘Dictionary 
of Terms Used in Medicine and the Collateral 
Sciences’ (London: Whittaker; New York: 
Macmillan) is chiefly, as the editor, Dr. Price, 
advertises in the preface, changed by way of 
additions, and among these he specifies the new- 
er words and phrases relating to bacteriology 
(though we observe that microbe is not intro- 
duced), and the indication of the period in 
which celebrated physicians lived. Public 
opinion, it appears, has not sanctioned the 
reformatory attempt to substitute k for c as 
the equivalent of the Greek k, so the kako-, 
kephal-, and kerato- of the tenth e“ition have 
been restored to their place among the c’s. 
‘Lhe Greek of the Dictionary, by the way, is 
not to be judged for its accuracy by the un- 
fortunate xyAuw (for xjAn) which still aisfigures 
the preface to the tenth edition, here re- 
peated. 

Although since the foundation of the Gro- 
lier Club in New York there are fewer writ- 
ers who refer to the famous collector as though 
he were a binder—a blunder made by the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph more than once—yet the 
facts of Grolier’s life are little known. The 
standard book on the subject is M. Leroux de 
Lincy’s ‘Recherches,’ published in Paris twen- 
ty-six yearsago. Mr. W. L. Andrews bas now 
prepared a brief biography, ‘Jean Grolier de 
Servier, Viscount d’Aguisy. Some Account of 
bis Life and of his famous Library.’ This is 
a pleasantly but carelessly written booklet, of 





interest chiefly from its illustrations, some of 
them in colors, reproducing the Grolier bind- 
ings now in New York. These plates, pre- 
pared by Mr. Bierstadt’s artotype process, are 
excellent, but it is to be regretted that they 
represent almost the same bindings as were 
admirably reproduced in the Century, two or 
three years ago, to illustrate an account of the 
Grolier Club. The typography of Mr. An- 
drews’s little book is such as we expect from 
the DeVinne Press. 

Prof.Charles Letourneau contributes to the 
Contemporary Science Series (London: Wal- 
ter Scott; New York: Scribners) a treatise 
entitled ‘Property: Its Origin and Develop- 
ment.’ He begins with an account of proper- 
ty among animals, and, following the insti- 
tution down through savage and barbarous 
times, leaves it at the end of the feudal sys- 
tem. While he has shown great industry in 
collecting all sorts of information, much of 
which is not without interest, his work is 
wholly uncritical. The tales of all travellers 
are listened to by him with the credulity of an 
Herodotus, and it makes little difference 
whether they concern the institution of prop- 
erty or not. The whole of Plutarch’s account 
of the legislation of Lycurgus is accepted as 
if it were the testimony of an eye-witness. 
Of course much that is cited by Prof. Letour- 
neau is from trustworthy informants, but the 
book is not of a kind to be admitted into any 
really scientific series. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. publish a little volume, 
entitled ‘Equitable Taxation,’ which is made 
up of seven essays by different authors. The 
appearance of such a book indicates that the 
subject is attracting the attention of students, 
but we find noting in these essays that shows 
any originality of thought; and they are too 
slight to contain many of the lessons of ex- 
perience. 

Of somewhat more importance is a book en- 
titled ‘Who Pays Your ‘laxes?’ compiled by 
Mr. Bolton Hall, issued by the authority of the 
New York Tax Reform Association, and 
published by Putnams in their “Questions of 
the Day” series. Its chief interest lies iu the 
fact that it shows the existence of an aggres- 
sive movement to abolish taxation of personal 
property and concentrate it upon real estate. 

‘English Social Reformers’ is the title of a 
work by H.de B. Gibbins (London: Methuen & 
Co.) which reviews the life and deeds of a 
number of men who have sought to improve 
the condition of their fellows. The selection 
ranges from ‘Piers the Plowman’ to Carlyle 
and Ruskin. Its spirit may be judged from 
the statement that Lord Shaftesbury incurred 
“opprobrium, contempt, and misrepresentation 
from interested people like the late John 
Bright.” 

Social questions have aroused such intensity 
of feeling in England of late years that it is 
difficult for a foreigner to obtain information 
as to matters of fact that is not distorted by 
the prejudices of the informant. ‘The Rural 
Exodus,’ however, by P. Anderson Graham 
(London: Methuen & Co.), is an impartial 
discussion of the circumstances of the agricul- 
tural laborer in England, and, as it is based 
upon the personal observation of the author, 
continued through many years in most of the 
English shires, it is a really valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of a problem—the 
movement of population from the country to 
the towns—which is not less perplexing in the 
New World than in the Old. 

The return of the cholera has brought down 
from the booksellers’ shelves two works, both 
written in 1885 and both especially designed 
for professional readers, One, ‘A Treatise on 
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Asiatic Cholera’ (William Wood & Co.), 
edited and prepared by Dr. E, C. Wendt and 
others, is practically an encyclopedia of the 
history and, as far as known, of the cause, 
course, treatment, and prevention of the dis- 
ease. It is too voluminous to assist in an 
emergency, and too professional, except in the 
historical division, to interest the inquisitive 
layman; but it well represents the state of 
knowledge seven years ago, and the student 
who masters it will have an easy task to ac- 
quire the small gain made since, 

The other, ‘A _ Treatise on Epidemic 
Cholera,’ by Prof, A. B, Palmer, M.D., ete. 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan: Register Publishing 
House), goes over similar ground, but with the 
exclusion of much matter. The section on 
treatment, which is the vital one in both, is 
eminently wise and practical, and is based on 
an extensive personal experience which was 
manifestly guided by cool thought and ener- 
getic action, By virtue of what he has seen 
and done, this writer breathes into the sub- 
ject a life that is unattainable by those whose 
descriptions come from the library and not 
from the bedside. The novice will find marked 
out a judicious course for all the sudden phases 
of this frightful and swift disease. The prac- 
titioner who has treated cholera will study 
with pleasure and advantage the career of so 
intelligent an observer under similar condi- 
tions. 

The State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
has just published the twelfth octavo of its col- 
lections. This volume of five hundred pages 
opens with a memoir of Dr. Draper, who died 
a year ago after a long life dedicated to build- 
ing up the Society, and who made it sole heir 
of his fortune. More than a hundred pages 
are filled with papers relating to the early 
Northwest, gleaned from Canadian archives. 
Papers of two early Indian agents, and a re- 
markable roster of employees in the service of 
the American Fur Company, are also here pre- 
served. A specially noteworthy article is the 
journal of a commissioner sent by the Secre- 
tary of War as recently as 1830 into Wisconsin 
“to provide a country and a home there for 
2,240 New Yors Indians among Menomonees 
and Winnebagoes.” This was two years before 
the first land-sale in Chicago, and while it was 
still thought that the region beyond the lakes 
was too far off for agricultural settlement. 
Among other monographs are the story of the 
Black Hawk War, by Mr. Thwaites, Dr. 
Draper’s successor; “Early Schools in Green 
Bay,” the oldest town in the State; “How 
Wisconsin Came by its Large German Ele- 
ment”—a percentage larger thanin any other 
State; and “The Planting of the Swiss Colony 
at New Glarus,” by one of the first comers in 
1845. The rise, progress, and influence of 
this unique etablishment were set forth in the 
Nation as long ago as No.%i4. There is also an 
article by a veteran missionary among the 
Chippewas, explaining the significance of geo- 
graphical names in and near Wisconsin de- 
rived from the Chippewa dialect. 

A. Lovell & Co. have begun bi-monthly 
publication of a series of “American History 
Leaflets, Colonial and Constitutional,” edited 
by Profs. A.B. Hart and Edward Channing of 
Harvard. Four of these consist of the letter 
of Columbus to Santangel announcing his dis- 
covery, with an extract from his journal; the 
Ostend Manifesto of 1854; extracts from the 
sagas describing the voyages to Vinland; and 
extracts from official declarations of the United 
States embodying the Monroe Doctrine. 
These valuable little tracts, for which the 
editors bespeak suggestions as to subjects, are 
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sold at five or ten cents each, or can be had 
by the year for thirty cents. 

Mr. Roland Trimen, F.R.S., Curator of the 
South African Museum at Cape Town, makes 
his report to the Trustees for 1891, from which 
it appears that bis time, togetber with that of 
the Assistant Curator, Mr. L. Péringuey, bas 
been largely occupied with researches in South 
African entomology, which it is hoped will 
soon be published. Numerous and varied 
specimens have been acquired by the museum 
during the year, but insect pests are the source 
of much difficulty in the permanent preserva 
tion of the skins of the larger animals, of which 
the museum possesses a goodly representation. 
The unfortunate loss by theft of a number of 
valuable diamonds and nuggets is recorded. 
The museum is soon to receive an important 
acquisition, no less than a plaster cast of the 
skeleton of the great extinct reptile Pariasar- 
rus baini, from the South African Karoo, dis- 
covered by Prof. H.G. Seeley, and now in the 
British Museum, whose ‘Trustees have for- 
warded the cast to the exhibition now in prog- 
ress at Kimberley, South Africa, on the con 
clusion of which the model is to be removed to 
Cape Town. The old museum building ad- 
joining the Parliament House has long fur- 
nished quarters wholly unsuitable for its im 
portant collections, but the extension of the 
premises has hitherto been delayed by the un- 
favorable condition of the revenue, together 
with the prospect that the new museum might 
form part of the projected University Build- 
ings. <A further effort, however, is making to 
erect an independent institution at an early 
date. . 

In a recent number of the London Times a 
page is given toa facsimile reproduction of a 
leat of the newly discovered papyrus of the 
Septuagint shown at the Oriental Congress 
held in that city. The whole manuscript con- 
sists of sixteen leaves, written on both sides, 
each about 10 inches by 7 inches, and is bound 
in a book form “in a primitive but very care- 
ful manner.” It contains the greater part of 
Zechariah and parts of Malachi, the text dif- 
fering somewhat from that used by the trans- 
lators of our English bible. Its age can only 
be conjectured, though the uncial characters 
in which it is written and the absence of di- 
visions between the words indicate an anti- 
quity as great as, if not greater than, that of 
the oldest manuscripts of the 
—that is, as early as the fourth century 
Prof. Hechler of Vienna, in concluding his de- 
scription of the papyrus, urged upon the Bri- 
tish Government its “ pressing duty ™ to insti 
tute an organized and scientific search 
papyriin Egypt. “It was impossible to fore. 
cast what surprises might be in store for us, 
or what treasures might be placed at the dis 
posal of modern scholarship.” 

Mr. F. Gutekunst, 
fine panel portraits, balf life-size—one of the 
late George William Curtis and two front 
views of James Russell Lowell, between which 
there is considerable choice, though 
desirable as a memorandum. ‘The series to 
which they belong is a notable one, as our 
readers are well aware. 
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—Mr. Paul Leicester Ford has just edited 
a convenient little volume containing those 
writings of Columbus which illustrate bis dis- 
coveries (C.L. Webster € Co.}. He makes use 
of English versions heretofore published, but 
be bas not always selected the best, and new 
translations would have been an improvement 
in some cases. Ibe editor's introduction is a 





curious specimen of hero-worship, through 












thick and thin. He acknowledges the truth of 
all the charges which bave been brought 
against the Admiral for incontimency, deser 


tion of wife treachery, deceit, cruelty, op 


all but 
that any delineation of the persona) character 


pression, craziness, and else, argues 


of a man of the fifteenth century which un 
covers these qualities is a projection backward 
of the nineteenth, and is therefore “pot criti 
eal.” It seems to weigh nothing with bim that 
the intellectual and moral mentors of all aves 


. 


civilized and even barbaric, have denounced 
these traits as unworthy of countenance. He 
seems to be unaware that there are no so se 


vere defamers of the personal character of Co 


lumbus as those accusers of the Admiral, in 
respect to one and all of these characteristics, 
who should have been born, to suit Mr. Ford's 
VieWs, In the nineteenth century, but who bap 


pened to see the light as contemporaries of the 


man they contemned, 


Phe latest truit of the present revival of in 


terest in the mysterious foundling of Nurem- 
berg is Max Schiitte’s ‘Kaspar Hauser: Das 
Riitsel ist nicht geldst’ (Hagen: Risel The 
pamphlet is a reply to baron won Artin’s 


recently noticed brochure \s regards the 


enigma in question, Herr Schutte confesses 


at the outset that he bas no sclution to offer, 


and doubts whether it ever will be cleared up. 
He is inclined to regard Kaspar Hauser as a 
swindler, admits that he must have been a long 
time in close continement, and assumes that be 
Was a 


common jail-bird, forgetting that on 


this supposition there ought not to bave been 
the slightest diticultyin ascertaining why and 
Lhe 
adduced by Von Artin, namely, 

Von 


Berstett, is passed over very lightly. Its genu- 


where he had been imprisoned most im 
portant proof | 

the letter of Grand-Duke Ludwig to 
ineness is questioned on the ground that such 
documents bave often been forged and people 


Eve 


net n 


deceived thereby. 
thinks it does 
Hauser, but 


if genuine, our author 
ssarily refer to Kaspar 
may have been c: 
“eine Attake auf Weib” 
Was a great 
The Grand-Duke, 
tine 


tied 


forth by 


ein for “old Ludwig 


sinner” and led a scandalous life, 
although an inveterate hber 
Is pot 


known to have had any liaison in 
Nuremberg, nor is it 


customary for a sove- 
» write to a minis- 
him to see to it that the 


f the realm is not disturbed simply be- 


reign, however shameless, t 
ter of state beseeching 
peace 
cause he has failed in an intrigue with a wo- 
man. the Herr Schiitte’s argu- 
ments .re so weak, and his interpretations of 
the facts so unsatisfactory, that they tend to 


On whole, 


ont confirm in the minds of his readers the theory 
at } 


| which be endeavors to refute. 


—Still another of the Kuropean universities 
has announced its decision that in the oppor- 


| tunity for university education and university 


Philadelphia, issues three | 


i male nor female. 





degrees there shal! be, as in religion, “neither 
Uni- 
During the 
Commissioners 
have empowered the courts of the several Uni- 
versities of Scotland to admit women to grad- 
uation in such faculty or faculties as each 
court may think fit, and to provide for the 
education of candidates either in mixed classes 
of men and women or in separate classes, 
Almost immediately after this ordinance was 
issued, an offer was made by the Council of 
Queen Margaret College to hand over to the 
University of Glasgow the government, the 
endowments present and prospective, and the 
buildings of the College—“the endowments 
and buildings to be reserved for the exclusive 
education of women, and the College to be- 


rhis time it is the 
versity of Glasgow that speaks. 


past summer the Universities 
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come incorporated with the University as its 
department for women.” The College, which, 
by the acceptance of this offer, has become an 
integral part of the University of Glasgow, 
began its existence in 1877 as an association for 
the higher education of women. In 1883, with 
the help and encouragement of some of the 
University professors who had been active in 
teaching and organizing, the Association incor- 
porated itself as a college. In 1884, large and 
handsome buildings, about ten minutes’ walk 
from the University, were bought for the Col- 
lege by Mrs. Elder. These buildings have, 
with the consent of the generous donor, now 
passed into the control of the Court and Sen- 
ate of the University, and Queen Margaret 
College has, at a single step, passed over the 
ambiguous stage of “affiliation” into the une- 
qnivocal dignity of corporate membership. 


—Dr. and Mrs, William Huggins of London 
have contributed to the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society during recent months a series 
of papers on that remarkable new star which 
the astronomers call Nova Aurige. ‘lhis star’s 
striking increase in magnitude of late renders 
it worthy of special note, and the spectroscopic 
observations and deductions will not be found 
of less interest. Throughout February and 
early March the star’s light fluctuated conti- 
nually, declining very slowly the while from 
easy naked-eye visibility at the 414 magnitude 
down to the 6th magnitude, when the eye 
could just detect it. In the second week in 
March, the strange vibrations of light-intensity 
probably due to commotions attendant upon 
the cause of this stellar outburst, calmed 
down; and the star fell rapidly and regularly 
to the 11th magnitude, March 24, and then 
again down to the 1444 magnitude April 1, 
when a telescope of large dimension would 
have been required in order to see it at all. 
In this condition of inactivity it remained 
until August, when there was a sudden out- 
burst which is reported to have carried it back 
to the 9th magnitude. Altogether, the fluc- 
tuations of its brightness have been appa- 
rently lawless, and the complex character of 
its spectrum has given rise to much discussion. 


—We have no knowledge of the distance of 
Nova Auriga, but the assumption is not an 
improbable one that its distance was of the 
same order of greatness as that of the Nova 
of 1876, for which Sir Robert Ball failed to 
detect any parallax whatever. In this case 
the light-emission so suddenly set up, certainly 
within two days and possibly within a few 
hours, was probably much greater than that 
of our sun; yet within fifty days after it had 
been discovered, at the end of January, its 
light had fallen to about one-three-hundredth 
part, and in some three months tc nearly the 
one-ten-thousandth part. As long as the 
Nova’s spectrum was observable, the chief 
lines remained without material alteration of 
relative brightness; Under what conditions 
could we suppose the sun to cool down suffi- 
ciently for its light to decrease to a similar 
extent in so short a time, and without the 
oncoming of material changes in its spec- 
trum? It seems scarcely conceivable that such 
phenomena can be due to the conversion of 
gravitational energy (e.g., from collision with 
bodies already possessed of considerable mo- 
tion) into light and heat. The hypothesis of 
prodigious tidal disturbances caused by a near 
approach without collision, on the other hand, 
appears to explain the facts so well that Dr. 
Huggins is disposed to abandon the view ad- 
vanced by Dr. Miller and himself, in the case 
of the Nova of 1866, that possibly chemical 





actions between the erupted gases and the out- 
er atmosphere of the star may have contribu- 
ted to its sudden and transient splendor—a 
view not at all impossible, but rendered less 
probable by the advance of our knowledge of 
the light-changes of stars. 


—An officia] report has been published in the 
Pekin Gazette of the investiga:ion ordered by 
the Chinese Government in respect to the anti- 
foreign literature which was the chief incite- 


ment to the recent massacres. This consisted 


of leaflets, pamphlets, placards, ballads, and 
pictures, many of them horribly indecent, 
which were circulated by millions in the in- 
terior of the empire. Their authorship was 
traced to one Chou Han, a high official in the 
Province of Hunan, and it was to secure his 
punishment that the investigation was made at 
the urgent demand of the foreign representa- 
tives in Pekin, ‘The report is singularly cha- 
racteristic of the Chinese. It alleges that Chou 
Han was not the writer of the placards, but that 
his name was used as that of a person in high 
position, in order to attract more attention; 
furthermore, that he is a madman, who has 
“spiritualistic fancies, being a great believer 
in divination by the planchette,” and that he 
has disappeared. It is proposed, nevertheless, 
that, although innocent of the charge, he 
should be temporarily cashiered and kept at 
home under surveillance for enabling his name 
to be used for bad purposes through his con- 
duct. The punishment of two booksellers, by 
a flogging of eighty blows and three months’ 
wooden collars, is recommended, as well as 
that a strict searcb should be instituted for the 
real authors of the placards. The main pur- 
pose of the report, which at the end affirms 
the freedom of any to become Christians, is 
apparently to shield Chou Han and to defeat 
the foreign ministers. In regard to the accu- 
sations made in these publications against 
Europeans of murder and mutilation, Dr. Mac- 
gowan, long a resident in the country, has 
published a statement to show that from the 
point of view of Chinese medicine they are 
far from preposterous. He refers to a Ma- 
teria Medica, “the only authoritative work of 
the kind in the Chinese language, which gives 
37 anthropophagous remedies of native medi- 
cine.” Among other things, “human muscles 
are supposed to be a good medicament in con- 
sumption, and cases are constantly recorded 
of children who mutilate themselves to admi- 
nister their flesh to sick parents.” It is essential 
in all these cases that the recipient should be 
kept in profuund ignorance of the nature of 
the potion administered, and in no case is the 
mutilation to be performed for an inferior, 
“as by a husband for a wife, or a parent for 
a child.” This method of treating diseases is 
apparently on the increase, far more than is 
indicated by the occasional imperial decrees 
authorizing honorary portals to be erected in 
honor of men, and particularly of women, for 
these flesh offerings, as only the higher classes 
can obtain such a distinction. 
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A Spoil of Office : A Story of the Modern West. 
By Hamlin Garland, Boston: Arena Pub- 
lishing Co. 

A Little Norsk, or Ol’ Pap’s Flaxen. By 
Hamlin Garland. D. Appleton & Co. 

Silhouettes of American Life. By Rebecca 
Harding Davis. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Naulahka: A Story of West and East. 
By Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott Balestier. 
Macmillan & Co. 





The Average Woman. By Wolcott Balestier. 
With a preface by Henry James. U.S. Book 
Co. 


The Wrecker. By R. L. Stevenson and Lloyd 
Osbourne. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Beggars All. By lL. Dougall. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


Capt’n Davy’s Honeymoon: A Manx Yarn. 
By Hall Caine. D.Appleton & Co. 


THE flavor of the soil which Mr. Garland un- 
questionably succeeds in giving to his stories 
of Western life is so palpably due to the blud- 
geon-like quality of his realism that what lit- 
tle charm might be got from the commonplace 
histories of his Brailey Talcotts and Bert 
Gearhearts is entirely lost. Neither his story 
of ‘A Little Norsk,’ which, under the name of 
its sub-title, ‘Ul’ Pap’s Flaxen,’ has lateiy 
ended as a serial in the Century, nor ‘A 
Spoil of Office,’ is deeply interesting. There 
is a directness about the telling, however, and 
an evidence in them that they are true to the 
facts as the author has seen them, which 
makes them readable. But being true to facts 
is not, necessarily, being true to nature. Facts 
do not make art, nor do they make literature; 
and if the novelist—who, in telling a story 
which is a fiction, acknowledges to a certain 
extent this truism—insists upon furnishing 
that story with but a setting of bare facts, he 
must not be disappointed if even their com- 
pleteness and accuracy fail to entitle his work 
to be called literature. One notices, too, a cer- 
tain carelessness in Mr. Garland’s workman- 
ship which might lead one to distrust the ac- 
curacy of his observations without shaking 
one’s faith in his honesty. And, on the whole, 
if a book does not show genius, perhaps hon- 
esty is the next best thing. 

Mrs. Davis has gathered, under the suggest- 
ive title, ‘Silhouettes of American Life,’ a 
baker’s dozen of short stories—sketches ra- 
ther—which, in spite of their lightness, their 
briefness both of matter and interest, are worth 
the reading. The great poets, as Lowell says, 
have found man more interesting than nature; 
have considered nature as no more than the 
necessary scenery, artistically harmful if too 
pompous or obtrusive, before which man acts 
his tragi-comedy of life. And so, as extremes 
meet, the average reader usually finds his lik- 
ing following in similar lines. Long and la- 
bored descriptions bore him, or, more often, 
merely serve as an opportunity for indulging 
in the art of skipping. Mrs. Davis is always 
ready to place her mountains and her woods in 
due prominence, and is evidently a lover of the 
out-door world; but it is the human interest, 
after all, which is first with her and which 
gives the best value to her work. It helps to 
make the tales natural as well; for in a short 
story which has a genuine bit of human inte- 
rest to start with, there is no need for striving 
after effects, either scenic or dramatic. “A 
Wayside Episode” is perhaps the poorest, be- 
cause the most artificial, of the collection. 
The situation seems impossible, and that is 
enough to spoil it, even had the incidents ac- 
tually happened. Among the rest, where there 
is such an even range of excellence, it would 
be hard to pick. 

After a somewhat lengthy preamble, the 
key-note of ‘The Naulahka’ is struck sharply, in 
the sentence—“ So, leaving strife and desolation 
behind him, rode out into the desert of Rajpu- 
tana Nicholas Tarvin of Topaz, Colorado.” 
Imagination instantly prefigures the intended 
contrast of newness and freedom with age and 
acquiescent servitude, and warms to the com- 
ing combat between the West and East—Nich- 
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olas Tarvin against all India. But very soon 
it becomes clear that there is something 
wrong with ‘The Naulabka,’ that its fine pro- 
mise is not being sustained, and that both faith 
and hope are to be severely tried in following 
Tarvin’s quest for the necklace worth an ex- 
ceptionally good king’s ransom, supposed to 
be lying about in the Province of Gokral See- 
tarum, Rajputana, India. Chapter after chap- 
ter of dull talk and incidents irrelevant to the 
chief situation tempts the hasty judgment that 
Mr. Kipling has written himself and India out, 
and that the time has come for him to rest 
awhile on his laurels. It is natura! that he 
shou!d have to shoulder the onus of failure, 
for his collaborator was unknown to the pub- 
lic, and, besides, died before the completion of 
the book. Yet, confronted by the inferiority 
of ‘The Naulahka’ to his previously published 
work, it would be unfair not to take for grant- 
ed a heavy handicap either in the effort to col- 
laborate, from the beginning, in the lossof Mr. 
Balestier, or both. 

Mr. Kipling’s vivid, hit-or-miss style flashes 
out only at rare intervals in a short dialogue 
or phrase; it is never sustained through a long 
scene or description. His amusing, cocksure 
dicta are noticeably scarce, and, in the untidy 
“make-up,” there is no hint that his natural 
method is almost rudely direct. Mr. Balestier 
was probably responsible for Tarvin in the be- 
giuning, when that strange mortal shows that 
he possesses in excess the initiative force at- 
tributed to him. His development may have 
been left on Mr. Kipling’s hands and proved 
too much for him. Certain it is that, after 
reaching the city of Rbatore, Tarvin does no- 
thing beyond seizing flagrantly favorable op- 
portunities, either to find the necklace or to 
win his sweetheart away from devotion to the 
oppressed women of India. He wastes his time 
in dancing before tue King, who is consumed 
with mirth bebolding his antics, and whose 
translators confess themselves baffled by Tar- 
vin Sahib’s phrases. Well they may be, for 
his talk has generally the air of a compilation 
from a dictionary of American slang which 
has been arranged and explained by an Eng- 
lishman. His manners make a wild carica- 
ture of the free-and-easy ways of the West, 
and, for the figure of a romantic adven- 
turer, he hes no qualification except physical 
courage. 

The probable future of Kate, with her mania 
for morality, after she has intrusted herself to 
such a conscienceless monkey, is a dark sub- 
ject for speculation. Kate’s experiments in 
civilizing India form the moral of the tale. 
Mr. Kipling of course could not permit any- 
thing but defeat to come to a slip of a girl ar- 
raying her frail enthusiasms against “thousands 
of years of tradition and training and habits 
of life.” Nevertheless, girls in their generous, 
ignorant youth will probally continue to 
wage unequal war against the devil, and 
may at last cause him some discomfort in 
even so inaccessible a fastness as an Eastern 
harem. 

Mr. Balestier’s three short stories of Western 
American life, published under the title, ‘The 
Average Woman,’ show greater ability and 
promise than anything in ‘The Naulabka’ that 
may be with probability attributed to him. 
Each incident is well chosen to display some of 
the apparent irrelevancies and queer contra- 
dictions of human character, and the interest 
is closely confined to one issue. It is doubtful 
whether the women justify the pretension im- 
plied by the title to a profound and exhaustive 
study of that sex which, if it may include such 
@ Savage bully as “Retfey,” can be called the 
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“gentler” one only by a painful deference to 
convention. A clever young man easily makes 
the mistake of supposing that he could have 
given Solomon points about women, and Mr. 
Balestier seems to have been slightly in thrall 
to that delusion. Berna, the beroine of “Cap- 
tain, My Captain!” and the lady who, in “A 
Common Story,” confides the sting and sorrow 
of unrequited love, are typical of classes of 
women whose intelligence is not dazzling; but 
“Reffey ” is that flashy, noisy creature, spec- 
tacular and infinitely vicious, whom theatrical 
people have in mind when they talk about a 
strong creation. Mr. James’s prefatory essay 
is only a tribute to friendship. His sincere ad- 
miration and affection for Mr. Balestier are 
not expressed with his customary literary flu- 
ency and grace, but he makes us feel all the 
more, perhaps, that the world is the poorer 
hrough the loss of his friend. 

Itis an excellent rule for a novel-writer to 
sustain the facts bearing on his case, no matter 
what the cost in repression of great ideas. <A 
rigid observance of the rule will not make his 
novel more like the whole of any life, most of 
whose incidents are totally irrelevant to te 
main facts, but it will make more satisfactory 
and agreeable reading, besides what we call, 
perhaps for want of a more definite phrase, a 
better work of art. As there are occasional 
people born with such a store of vitality that 
they continue to live exultantly, almost for 
ever, in insolent defiance of every rule laid 
down by the wise for the preservation of 
health, so there are, though even more rarely, 
people born with such an astounding literary 
gift that they can afford to fling to the winds 
the best of rules and every conceivable theory 
of art. Of these were Sir Walter and Victor 
Bugo and Thackeray, and of these (pace, idola- 
ters of the splendid past!) ts the author of 
‘The Wrecker.’ ‘The Wrecker,’ it is true, 
owns two authors, but, bowever valuable Mr. 
Osbourne’s collaboration may have been, the 
long yarn as it is spun in print is Mr, Steven- 
It is a curious fact, and not specially 
comforting to Mr. Kipling, that the very same 
faults wiich irritate and exasperate the reader 
of ‘The Naulahka’ appear in aggravated form 
in ‘The Wrecker,’ where their effect is to in- 
spire deep and lasting joy. The first shift of 
the scene, from the Marquesas to the “ Muske- 
gon Commercial Academy,” rudely shocks the 
sense for literary propriety; but, at this point, 
the office of literary critic is promptly va- 
cated by a person of feelings and given over 
to Dryasdust, with his fair for faulty articu- 
lation. We pass from Muskegon to the Latin 
Quarter in Paris, back to San Francisco by 
way of Uncle Adam’s respectable housebold 
in Edinburgh, and have recovered from the 
agitating auction of the Flying Scud before 
we reflect that we have been invited to read 
the tale of a wrecker, and have only now, 
after two hundred pages, got fairly ou his 
trail. 

The extraordinary bidding for the wreck on 
Midway Island is the first hint that we are 
approaching the knot of the story, and, when 
the wreckers have inspected their purchase, 
driven hard over a coral reef and stuck head 
down in the sand, we perceive that the knot 
is a very tight one. Leisurely and rambling 
is the process of untying, dooming to hopeless 
confusion the mind that insists on placing the 
hero of each startling ailventure and attach- 
ing him definitely to the Nora Creina, or the 
Flying Scud, or the Currency Lass. The au- 
thor’s skill in investing whatever be chooses to 
tell with absorbing interest is more noticeable 
in the last half of the book even than in the 
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tirst, for the that there is a 
mystery of abysmal depths naturally rouses 
an intolerance of 
digression which is not diverting is the account 
of the journey undertaken by Dodd and the 
shyster, Bellairs, to find Carthew, the man 
who could tell all if he would. 


consciousness 


digressions. Here the only 


A great many 
men of widely different nature and character 
app*ar in the story (there is no woman worth 
mentioning), and this Bellaire is the only un- 
real one among them. 
geration and a superticis! acquaintance with 
the model, yet be is, on the whole, impressively 
But Bellairs 
more like any one you might happen to meet 
than are Uriah Heep and similarly objection 
able persons, 


Pinkerton shows ex1a- 


real, is a tiresome wretch, no 


Dodd could have found Carthew 
quite easily without | ellairs, and he was of no 
Car 
thew parts with his secret perhaps a trifle toe 
readily, but the temptation to tell his wonder 
ful tale once in a while 
sistible. 
carnage and drenches all hands with gore. 


sort of use in forcing Carthbew's band, 


must have been irre- 


In his climax he positively revels in 


But supposing that merey had been shown to 
that 
Brown had not “gone the same way,” what 


the crew of the Flying Ser and even 
would have become of Carthew and the rest of 
the mild-mannered castaways 
perate strait there was only one way out—the 
way which the author foresaw when he con 
trived the situation. There is no doubt that 
for a person of uniformly gentle sentiment, 


In such a des 


Mr. Stevenson takes a strange delight in a 
ficht to the death, and that he would not ex 
perience a qualm at the sight of the whole Ts 
citic turved red with human blood, 

The author of ‘ Beggars All’ has done three 
rather difficult 
considered and clearly expressed one character 
that his highly improbable crime loses most of 


things well: she has so deeply 


its improbability and all of its sensationalism ; 
she bas shown how a group of perfectly 


commonplace women may be charming in 
every relation of 
that broad views about life are not incompati- 
ble with rigid religious orthodoxy. Hubert 
Kent's history illustrates some of the worst 
results of modern philanthropy, applied to the 
upbringing of nobody's children, It is nota 
condemnation of philanthropic effort, but a 
shrewd and instruc.ed criticism, pointing out 


ife; and she has 


proved 


that nobody's child, even as somebody's, may 
bave an individuality, and that better results 
might be obtained through some slight recog- 
nition of that possibility by those in authority 
in orphan asylums and other receptacles for 
chiliren. Kent’s intelligence 
raised him socially above his wretched begin- 
nings, but his scant native morality was re- 
duced or distorted by the the 
Croom Orphanage, out of which he issued with 


superfluous 


system of 


only one idea, a cynical belief in bis right to 
get a share of power and luxury in the quickest 
and easiest way. 
the story; and though the author carefully 
avoids comment on his arguments in his own 
favor, she can never be taken to believe them 
sound or exculpatory. Her feeiing and judg- 
ment are expressed through the women who 
become closely involved in Kent’s life, and 
are therefore the great sufferers from his 
crimes. Through the women, too, her reli- 
gious faith is developed, and her position main- 
tained that we are beggars all for human love 
and still more for God’s help and mercy. ‘he 
author’s method and style are remarkably 
good and distinctly modern. ‘lhough she has 
been hitherto unknown, at least in America, 
she has the practise touch. Her unadorned, 
strong pbrases reflect a clear intelligence and 


[he means he acopted make 
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a thorough appreciation of what is now de- 
manded of those who would make themselves 
felt in literature. 

Mr. Hall Caine’s story, ‘ Capt’n Davy’s Ho- 
neymoon,’ echoes a favorite device of the Eliza- 
bethan and Restoration comedy. A silly quar- 
rel between man and wife is adjusted by the 
intervention of a friend of each working in col- 
lusion. In the old dramas, not excluding 
Shakspere’s, there is something artificial and 
mechanical about this stratagem which jars on 
modern sense for reality. It is a wholly ob- 
jectionable situation in comedy unhallowed by 
age and the tradition of respect. Mr.Caiue’s 
use of it results in a particularly uninteresting 
and wooden performance. To believe in the 
story for a moment, you have also to believe 
that Capt’n Davy and bis wife were utter 
idiots, and then ensues indignation at being 
supposed willing to occupy yourself with their 
idiocy. Everybody knows that there are Manx 
cats—grotesque and abnormal! pussies, but still 
pussies. Perhaps Capt’n Davy is a real Manx 
man—few are in a position absolutely to deny 
it, with proof; but all who read the story of 
his honeymoon may perceive that he is a de- 
parture from the normal type, and that his 
points of difference make him no less absurd 
an animal than is his compatriot cat. What 
bas become of Mr. Caine’s literary discretion? 
Has he lost it in his wanderings among the 
pictorial heathen, or is he really unconscious 
of anything ridiculous in filling the mouth 
of a more or less drunken Manx sailor with 
the poetic pbrase of the flowery-tongued 
East ? 





HARRISSE’S DISCOVERY OF NORTH 
AMERICA.—IL. 


The Discovery of North America, etc. By 
Henry Harrisse. London: H. Stevens & 
Son. 1892. 


WE come now to Vespucius and the disputed 
voyage of 1497, in which Mr. Fiske has revived 
interest by the energetic way in which he has 
reénforced the Varnbagen theory of its authen- 
ticity, and his disdainful references to the op- 
ponents of that belief. He has depended large- 
ly upon what Harrisse had done in his earlier 
work on the Cortereals in relation to the Can- 
tino map to substantiate the earlier efforts of 
Varnhagen. Harrisse at that time acknow- 
ledged that we must look to the voyage of 1497 
as the source in large part of the delineation 
of the coast which corresponds to Florida in 
that early map which has become closely as- 
sociated with Harrisse’s name, though he was 
not the first tomakeit known. “The evidence 
set forth in connection with the Cantino map,” 
says Mr.¥iske in his preface, “is especially 
significant.” But Harrisse, in the present 
work, has quite as significantly, in vulgar 
parlance, “gone back on him”; for he devotes 
a special chapter toshow why we need not re- 
sort to the Vespucian voyage to find a source 
for the Cantino Florida. It may be remarked, 
in passing, that Mr. Markham has within a 
month claimed that this coast is not Florida 
at all, except in the minds of those “who are 
not used to the examination of maps,” but that 
it is merely some American coast which the 
maker of the map borrowed inexpertly from the 
cards of the Cortereals, as showing some part 
of their discoveries. In his list of voyages Har- 
risse mentions the Vespucian one of 1497, but 
doubts its authenticity, and while he is evident- 
ly inclined to avoid explicit denial, he leaves the 
matter, in his biographical sketch of Vespucius, 
just as many others have left it, a chronological 
puzzle, This is the dilemma as Harrisse puts 





it: Vespucius returned in October, 1498, as the 
Italian text of his letter avers, or in October, 
1499, as the Latin text says. Harrisse accepts 
the latter date, for not very evident reasons. 
If 1499 was the year, Vespucius could not have 
started on a second voyage in the previous 
May, as he says he did. Moreover, good testi- 
mony says that Vespucius started on a voyage 
with Ojeda in the summer of 1499, so that he 
could hardly have done this and have got home 
from his first voyage in the following Octo- 
ber. So the puzzle stands in Harrisse’s figur- 
ing. Humboldt saw the difficulty, and pre- 
ferred to think the dates were wrong rather 
than impugn Vespucius’s integrity. 

We now need to take up a few puvints of 
the controversy in detail. As respects the alibi 
which Navarrete, Mufioz, Humboldt, and very 
recently Markham claim to make out for Ves- 
pucius, and the evidence for which is dis 
carded by Varnhagen and Fiske, Harrisse says 
that a careful search of the records in the 
Casa de Contratacion fails to establish it, for 
there is no trace of the Florentine navigator 
in the Spanish archives between January, 
1496, and May, 1499; so that on present evi- 
dence, if Harrisse’s search is not at fault, 
no alibi can be made out against the voyage. 
To account for the Floridian coast in the Can- 
tino map, the judgment of Harrisse, revised 
since he published his ‘ Cortereals,’ allows evi- 
dence enough to warrant the belief that nu- 
merous explorers had already been along this 
coast. Some of them were under the autbori- 
ty which Ferdinand and Isabella began to give 
on April 10, 1495, in defiance of Columbus’s 
exclusive privileges; others were under patents 
granted by Henry VII. of England to English 
and Portuguese adventurers; and still others 
were the Normans and Bretons, who are re- 
ported as early as 1500 bringing home dyewood 
and monkeys from the American tropics, and 
of whom DeGonneville speaks in 1505 as mari- 
ners of Dieppe and St. Malo who “fer some 
years past ” have been in the habit of going to 
these regions. Therefore Harrisse’s present 
decision is that these voyages are independ- 
ent sources, which might have inspired the 
Cantino Florida without help from Vespucius. 
Again, Vespucius says he kept in sight of land 
all the way. If he did and his data were used 
in the Cantino map, why do we have gaps in 
the coast line of the Gulf of Mexico? It is 
only in the Stobnicza and Waldseemiiller maps 
that we find sucb a continuity, and not in the 
Cantino nor in the Canerio map—to which Har- 
risse now introduces us, as being of but a little 
later date than the Cantino. It may be added 
that the Ruysch map and the Schéner globes 
have the same Jack of continuity. Harrisse is 
of the opinion that Vespucius must have seen 
and approved the Cantino map, showing this 
break where he professed to know there was 
none. Further, there is no indisputable evi- 
dence that the northern coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico was coursed by any one before the 
Spaniards followed it in 1519. 


Mr. Fiske makes a great deal of a rather cu- 
rious typo-topographical discrepancy iastanced 
first by Varnhagen, to which he constantly 
reverts, to show that so small a cause was at 
the bottom in large part of the discredit which 
has been Leaped upon this voyage. ‘The Ita- 
lian text of Vespucius’s letter gives “ Lariab” 
as the piace of his observations on the western 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico. ‘ihe Latin text 
printed at St. Dié by the geographer of that 
cosmographical centre gives “ Parias.” Here is 
apparently bad proof-reading somewhere, 
either in one text or the other, and Mr. Fiske 
assumes it to be in the Latin text, because that 





was the text better known, and-could more 
widely influence opinion by making it appear 
that Vespucius claimed to bave been in the 
Gulf of Paria (Parias) in 1497, when every- 
body knew that Columbus had first visited 
those waters in 1498. Mr. Fiske prefers to ac- 
count thus for the opprobrium under which 
Vespucius rests with most critics, rather 
than to strengthen the Varnhagen theory by 
ascribing the bad proof-reading to the Ita- 
lian text—a mongrel Italian rendering, that 
had no critical editing. It is known that Colum- 
bus endeavored to prevent his way of reaching 
the Gulf of Paria from being known; but the 
track he had marked on a map sent back to 
Spain was disclosed by unfriendly authority 
to Ojeda. There is no evidence, however, that 
it was generally known, and the contemporary 
writers and cartographers were so much at a 
loss about the position of Paria that a school 
of learned students attached it to just that 
place where Vespucius claims to have been, 
and which there is quite as good reason for be- 
lieving he called “ Parias” as that he called it 
“Lariab.” ‘The similarity of the names, Pari- 
as and Paria, would easily have further mis- 
led the map-makers if they desired to locate 
the visit of Columbus in 1438, Even such a 
calumniator of Vespuciusas Mr. Fiske would 
deem Herrera to be, seems to have perpetuat- 
ed the error at a later day, when he says that 
before 1505 many voyagers had coursed the 
continent lying “towards the north” from La- 
brador to Paria. The fact is, that this Parias 
region on the Gulf of Mexico was recognized 
by certain cartographers for some time after- 
wards, We find it in the Hauslab gores of 
1513-15, in the Schéner globes of 1515 and 1520; 
and it is noteworthy that in elucidation of his 
globe, wherein Parias is made a part of the 
northern continent, Schéner says in his ‘ Lucu- 
lentissima Descriptio’ that Parias is “a large 
special portion of the earth in that fourth part 
of the world.” We find it again in the same 
region in the Nordenskidld gores of 1517-18; in 
the Apianus map of 1520; in the Ptolemy of 
1522; and inthe MS, map of Glareanus in the 
University library at Munich which Harrisse 
assigns to 1528. It is also on the northern con- 
tinent in the same way in several maps of an 
original portolano of that century which is in 
the Carter-Brown library in Providence. 


We must here indulge in a little counter 
hypothesis to offset Mr, Fiske’s assumption 
that the printed Italian text preceded the St. - 
Dié text, for his arguments do not wholly sa- 
tisfy us against the opinion of Major and others, 
and his further belief that the printed Italian 
text was the one used by Giocondo in Paris in 
making the French version from which the 
St.-Dié translator prepared the Latin text of 
1507. Waldseemiiller does not tell us that the 
Italian text used was the printed one, and there 
is not the slightest evidence to show that it was. 
On the whole, it seems probable, in view of all 
the circumstances and the family acquaintance 
of Giocondo with Vespucius, that this Italian 
architect in Paris had instead a manuscript 
copy of Vespucius’s letter, and in that event 
there is no evidence that he had the word 
“Lariab” before him at all. ‘This is a point 
which we tind, as we are writing it, that Mr. 
Markham has also made. Lariab is an un- 
known name. Harrisse, in the present vol- 
ume, gives a copious list of all the geographi- 
cal names which he has found in the early nar- 
ratives and maps, and he encounters the 
name of Lariab nowhere else. 

It may be added that Markham, the Presi- 
dent of the Hakluyt Society and a geograph- 
er of high reputation, has just (September, 
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1892) reéxamined the problem, and unreserv- 
edly places himself among those whom Mr. 
Fiske calls the critics of “mingled dulness and 
flippancy,” who reject the Varnhagen theory. 
Mr. Markham probably too confidently accepts 
the alibi theory; but to sustain his denial of 
the voyage, he says the courses and distances 
given by Vespucius would have taken him to 
british Columbia—an error too great to be 
accounted for by a false reckoning, which is 
honest. Further he contends, as others have 
done, that the close counterparting of Ojeda’s 
voyage of 1499 in the Vespucian details is 
very suspicious. Varnhagen failed to account 
for this and Fiske ignores it, as he dees other 
proofs against the voyage. 

There is one point more. Las Casas has as- 
serted, Herrera and others following, that Pin- 
zon and Solis in 1506 discovered the Honduras 
coast, prompted to the act by the results of 
Columbus’s fourth voyage. There being no 
mention besides his own that Vespucius made 
this 1497 voyage, supporters of it are forced 
to find some expedition of that year in which 
he might have sailed in a subordinate capaci- 
ty. Such a voyage Varnhagen has found in 
this alleged voyage of 1506, but as the date is 
in the way, they carry it back to 1497, by con- 
necting it with the second rather than with 
the fourth voyage of Columbus. Harrisse says 
there is no evidence of any such voyage, either 
in 1497 or in 1506, and makes the rather rash 
assertion that all historians have followed Las 
Casas in assigning it to 1506. He does find 
proof, however, that it took place in 1508-9, 
and that the track was eastward from Hondu- 
ras, instead of westward, citing Navarrete and 
Ferdinand Columbus in the ‘Historie,’ which 
citation gives rather more credit to this last 
book than Harrisse bas been heretofore inclined 
to bestow upon it. Markham has recently un- 
dertaken to show that the Pinzon voyage was 
really in 1506, as one of his arguments to con- 
front the Varnhagen claim that it took place 
in 1497. 

There is no one of his averments upon which 
Harrisse lays more stress than upon the very 
early conception that some continental land 
had been found which was not Asia. The 
question is how long a belief in the neighbor- 
ing coast being Asia lasted when, in the con- 
ception of navigators and map-makers, its lines 
began to be disentangled from the shores of 
Asia which Marco Polo had described. As 
was natural, some geographers went ahead of 
demonstration and some held back. It seems 
pretty evident that in La Cosa (15.0) and in 
Ruysch (1508) the newly discovered lands were 
insular or uncertain appendages of Asia. Be- 
tween 1501 and 1503 the cartographical idea 
began to develop that there was a chance 
of the new regions of continental proportions 
being independent of Asia, but with more or 
less uncertainty attached, as shown in cut-offs 
by the edge of the map or in overlying latitu- 
dinal scales. We can trace this growth 
through numerous maps like the Cantino, Ca- 
nerio, Sylvanus, Waldseemiilier, Boulenger or 
'Tross gores, Reisch, the Ptolemy of 1522, Mai- 
olo, and (even beyond the rexction initiated by 
Franciscus Monarchus) in Bordone and oth- 
ers. Emancipated from this uncertainty and 
with much bolder drafting of a new continent, 
we find a series of maps, beginning ten years 
later and exemplified in the Stobnicza (1512) 
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,variety of view and corresponding data that 
circumspect historians have long recognized. 
With such conditions no critical student of 
these earlier days can dare to say with conti- 
dence that at any time there bad been a gene- 
ral behef one way or the other. Neverthe 
less, Varnhagen contends that in 1497 Vesper 
cius believed he had found a new continent 
a belief in which Fiske does not follow him, for 
he represents that nobody so late as 1M, 
and after the Cantino and Canerio (first de- 
scribed in the bulletin of the Geographical 
Society at Lyons in 1890) maps bad been made, 
believed that any continent had been found 
but Asia. Henry Stevens claimed that what 
passes for a new continent in the Cantino map 
(1502) was but a “bogus Cuba,” and that the 
rudimentary Gulf of Mexico, as others see it in 
the Ptolemy map of 1513, was the Gulf of 
Ganges. 





But Harrisse would go back even of the Can 
tino map for the first indication of a belief 
in ‘a new continent distinct from Asia. He 
cites the authority given, July 20, 1500, to 
Mendoza to go west with four sbips to discover 
islands and continent, and he is even inclined 
to think that La Cosa did not intend to recall 
the Asiatic coast by the continental land west 
and northwest of the West Indies. He con 
tends that the natural geographical instinct of 
the time imagined the new land to have a 
coast which went in a rude way parallel to 
that of Asia, just as we find later that South 
America towards the pole is given an apex be- 
cause Africa had one. He also says that the 
Spanish Government by 1501 bad adopted 
some such notions, and thinks they prevailed 
in official circles in Portugal and England. 
We cannot allow that Harrisse’s demonstra- 
tion satisties us in assigning so early a date 
to the birth of the continental idea. Nor can 
we accept bis belief that Columbus in his last 
voyage knew that he was not on the coast of 
Asia, simply because he was in search of a 
strait, for it does not necessarily follow be- 
cause he had not found all that Marco Polo 
pictured of Asia, that there might not be con- 
tiguous parts of that continent which barred 
his way to Cathay. 

We had hoped that Harrisse would have 
found something more imposing than the in 
significant little map of Franciscus Monarecbus 
to form a cardinal point in the reaction which 
set in about 1526 to make North America and 
Asia one and the same, for as early as 1)i4 
there were indications of it in the Portuguese 
portolano of that year, which bears Mahome- 
tan flags on the Atlantic Coast, and in the 
map of Ayllon’s explorations about the Caro 
lina shore in 1520, which depicts a Chinaman 


and elepbants on the Atlantic watersbed 


Franciscus says he Was induced to adopt this 
Asiatic view by the reports of Cortes’s first 
expedition. Before we saw the facsimile of the 
Franciscus map here given by Harrisse, we 
had depended on the modern sketch of it given 
by Lelewel, for the little ‘Ve Orbis Situ’ which 
contains the map is very rare. There is good 
reason for believing, as Harrisse points out, 
that the lost globe of Schiner dated 1523 (in 
which he departed from the configuration so 
familiar in his globes of 1515 and 1520) had 
given just such a blending of Asia and America 


| as Franciscus portrayed three years later, for 


map, and supported later in the Portuguese | 


chart of the Pacific (1513), the Lenox globe, 
the alleged Da Vinci map, the Nordenskidld 
gores, the Hauslab globe, the globes of Schiner 
and the Archipelago of Coppo (1528). We 
might come down farther. This is about tbe 


Harrisse somewhat gloatingly discards, as Nor- 
denskidld has done, the gores which Henry 
Stevens and C,H. Coote have put forth as that 


| missing globe. It is curious that Schéner’s 


reasons ‘or the reaciion are quite different 
from those acknowledged by Franciscus, for 
he says that it was the results of Magellan's 









voyage which induced him to revise his 


opinions. It is further striking that one of our 
informants about that Magellanic voyage, 
Maximilianus iransylvanus, drew just the op 
posite conclusions, as Franciscus lets ua know 

Schoiner’s globe of Ih, which reenforces 
his new views, is given in the present work in 


facsimile, as well as two other globes which we 


have not seen depicte i before amet th sur 
port Schoner’s new theory Une is the De 
Bure, or Glo if about 1528, preserved in 


the Kibhiothéque Nationale at Paris, which is 
apparentiy of German origin; and the other ts 
a wooden globe in the same collection, found 
about ten or eleven years ago in Italy and sup 


posed to have been made in IXM. Lhe Finaus 


maps of IM3l and IAW are perhays the best 
hnown of this group « tiaps, Which consists 
of a large number of examples coming down 
qutte to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century; but after Mercator’s time the potion 
began to fade. Students have only recently 
been placed under obligations to a Beriin so 
ciety which has caused the great Mercator may 
of 1500 to be reproduced of the original sice 


ibis is only another instance of the wav in 


Which American -cholars have of te Vears 
been put more nearly on a par r facies 
in these studies with European students. The 
great Kibero map of the Pro; aganda (14.0) bas 
recently been made accessible. Harrisse has 
given us an admirable full sive repraxftvction of 


the Cantino map. Photography bas placed the 
great Cabot mapremonce in ten ef eur prin 
cipal American hbraries. We are expecting to 


receive before long from Madrid an uncdimi 


nished reproduction of 


the great oxbide map of 


La Cosa, which t ;resent writer saw in Is 


at a Paris sale, when it was knocked wn to 
an agent of the Queen of Spain. 

We need not sav anvthing of the atlases of 
Kobl, Kunstmann, Santarem, Jomard, and 


Nordenskidld, which are indispensable in these 


cartographical stu . or of the various re- 
productions of a smaller size, which have fre 
quently been made m this country and in 


Europe, several of which besides those already 
mentioned will be found in the work under 


review, Such is the creat map at Turin and 





the polar-pre ted map of Juan Vespucius, 


Another new map here given is one iilustrat- 
ing the march of De Seto through our South- 
ern States, and it will very likely go a good 
way in solving the problem which Dr. Scaife 
of the Johns Hopkins University has lately 
been discussing, as to whether the Rio del 
Spiritu Santo of the early maps was really our 
Mississippi. The American student owes much 
to the good work whiea Dr. Kohl did in making 
that collection of copies of the older maps 
which is now preserved at Washington, though, 
from the general advance in these studies and 
the increase of published reproductions, the 
collection has lost something of its value. In 
original maps of the earlier period our hbraries 
are very deficient. We do not know of asingle 
one of importance, and the portolano of about 
1}50—very likely by Baptista Agnese, or of his 
school—which was acquired in 15885 by the 
Carter-Brown Library at Providence, is the 
only atlas of the kimi in this country which 
has come to our knowledge. 

One more point and we have finished, bav- 
ing ssid but a small part of what the pre- 
sent book deserves. When the Mercator map 
of 1541 was first reproduced by the Koyal Li- 
brary at Brussels, it was thought to be unique, 


but five copies are now known. It has given 





rise to the opinion, which has been widely ac- 
| cepted, that it was the first map in which the 
name America, so long applied tothe Southern 
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Continent, was made to cover also the North 
American regions. Harrisse now brings to 
notice a wooden globe, with manuscript de- 
lineations, which was brought from Venice to 
the great library at Paris in 1879, and which 
from the calligraphy he places in the first quar- 
ter of the sixteenth century. This test, in view 
of the archaic tendencies of some scribes, is 
not always trustworthy; but the interesting 
fact is that this globe bears the word America 
on the Northern as well as on the Southern 
Continents, and may thus be a still earlier in- 
stance of such a comprehensive application. 
The fact, however, remains, that the published 
globe of Mercator, in 1541, earliest influenced 
popular opinion in making America to mean 
the entire New World, instead of a part of it. 








DARWIN EXPOUNDED BY ROMANES. 


Darwin and After Darwin. I. The Dar- 
winian Theory. By George John Romanes. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 
1892, 

THERE was probably no one better fitted than 

Mr. Romanes to undertake a popular work such 

as this upon the Darwinian and post-Darwin- 

ian periods in the history of the evolution 
theory. The volume before us is mainly de 
voted to Natural Selection. The later period 
will be treated in a second volume covering 
the modern problems of Heredity, the contro- 
versy raised by Weismann’s brilliant essays, 
and the discussion of the recent revival of the 
views of Lamarck by the American and Eng- 
lish “Neo-Lamarckians.” In these ten chap- 
ters upon the earlier period, closing with 1882, 
the year of Darwin’s death, the author sus- 
tains his well-established reputation as a philo- 
sophical biologist; and although there is com- 
paratively little controversial matter to be 
handled, he is in the main both fair and clear. 

The book shows these qualities in the author’s 

attitude towards theism, in his very decided 

opposition to those who would make Darwin’s 

“natural selection” the sole factor in organic 

evolution, and especially, throughout all the 

earlier chapters, in the temperate and convinc- 
ing manner in which a running contrast is 
maintained between the inadequacy of the 

“special-creation hypothesis” and the adequacy 

of the “evo'ution hypothesis” in rendering 

organic cr -.tion intelligible and purposeful. He 
clearly establishes the new teleology. 

A discussion of the truth of the evolution 
theory now appears somewhat superfluous, 
but it belongs very properly to a work upon 
the Darwinian period, and the author has 
wisely thought it best not to ignore certain 
classes in France and Germany, and a surpris- 
ingly large number in some sections of this 
country, who are still unconverted. (The 
work is already being translated into French 
and German.) In the earlier chapters he 
therefore carefully restates all the familiar 
proofs of evolution from classification, com- 
parative anatomy, embryology, paleontology, 
and the distribution of animals and plants. 
Many recent discoveries unknown to Darwin 
are also brought forward. One charm of this 
part of the book is the wealth of original il- 
lustration, the author rightly claiming in the 
preface that tigures are often more convincing 
than language. These are particularly novel 
in the section upon man, where numerous 
wooJcuts illustrate the very amusing vestiges 
of arboreal habits in the feet and hands of in 
fants—showing that every nursery may be- 
come a centre of scientific research. The sec- 
tion upon “ Artificial Selection” is also cleverly 
illustrated with the remarkable extremes of 





type produced by breeding and domestication. . 


In paleontology the choice is not quite as good, 
and we notice as a minor error that Scott’s 
deer-skull series (fig.88) is credited to Heéil- 
prin. All this historical section is in fact ad- 
mirably done, and cannot fail to be attractive 
and valuable “as a merely educational exposi- 
tion of Darwinian teaching.” We trust it will 
carry the general reader into the more serious 
pages of volume ii. 

The general reader, however, above all 
others, is entitled to a full exposition of Dar- 
win’s most mature opinions, and not merely of 
his “selection theory.” We cannot find that at 
any point Mr. Romanes clearly brings out the 
great revolution in Darwin’s ideas unfolded in 
his ‘ Animals and Plants under Domestication ’ 
(1875). The gist of chapter 24, vol. ii., of this 
work is that evolution has been by Natural 
Selection, aided in an important manner by 
the inherited effects of use and disuse. This 
committed Darwin to the very Lamarckian 
theory which bad been wholly rejected by bim 
in 1858. Moreover, the author (p. 255) ap- 
pears to share the inability, which seems to be 
constitutional among English writers, to dis- 
tinguish between the relative merits of Buffon, 
Erasmus Darwin, and Lamarck, as to the in- 
troduction of the theory which now bears the 
name of Lamarck. Upon strict laws of 
priority, the credit belongs not to the elder 
Darwin, as the author intimates, but to 
Buffon, as recently shown by M. Lanessan in 
the Revue Scientifique. The facts are, that 
Buffon largely originated these Lamarckian 
ideas, but he recanted or “hedged” as an evo- 
lutionist under ecclesiastical pressure. Eras- 
mus Darwin later expanded the ideas of this 
distinguished zod!ogist in a suggestive but very 
tentative manner. Lamarck formulated them 
into a definite theory of the causes of evolu- 
tion, and boldly combated the special-crea- 
tionists through a long period of social and 
scientific ostracism, ending in his death. With 
the others, the theory was a matter of passing 
speculation, with him it was a profound con- 
viction; bis name, therefore, should stand. 

The four closing chapters of the book include 
a very clear account of the nature and limits 
of the powers of natural and sexual selection, 
and a reconsideration of the older and newer 
criticisms. Here the author takes the position, 
which has exposed him to much assault in Eng- 
land, that, after his prolonged studies, he is 
par excellence the interpreter of Darwin’s 
actual views, and that others who have made 
the subject less of a direct study have misun- 
derstood and misstated the great naturalist. 
There is much truth in this; one recalls some 
of Lankester’s letters in Nature as cases in 
point. On p.276 he expands the perfectly legi- 
timate distinction that natural selection is 
primarily a theory of the origin of adapta- 
tions, and thus, secondarily, explains the ori- 
gin of the species which present them. He 
considers selection as having passed the theo- 
retic stage; hereafter it is to be ranked as one 
of the natural causes of evolution. This 
opinion is supported by a complete résumé of 
all the strongest arguments for the survival of 
the fittest adaptations, and we are brought up 
to date with the recent researches of Poulton 
and others upon protective and warning colors 
and mimicry. 


The important question as to the nature and 
origin of the useful or useless variations which 
Nature is believed to select or reject, was left 
open by Darwin and is not elucidated by Ro- 
manes. He rightly says that these variations 
were expressly regarded as promiscuous in the 
original selection theory. .He admits (p. 336, 





foot-note) the mere possibility that a defi- 
nite direction may be given to variation 
by the inheritance of the effects of use 
and disuse, and therefore abandons the lat- 
er ideas of Darwin which we have quoted 
above, although he is not ready to follow 
Weismann in his absolute rejection of the 
Lamarckian principle of use inheritance. ‘The 
reviewer, in common with many others in this 
country, does not share the author’s doubts as 
to the lack of evidence for definite variation 
along the main path of evolvtion, or, to quote 
his words, “that what we see in nature is the 
net outcome of the development of all the 
happy chances; .. . and if we bad a similar 
record of all the other variations, it would be 
seen that possibly not one such prophecy in a 
thousand is destined to be fulfilled.” Nor is it 
true that the Duke of Argyll’s much ridiculed 
doctrine of “prophetic germs” is effectually 
disposed of by evidence, even if it falls under 
the force of Mr. Romanes’s logic. It is a seri- 
ous defect in this work, considered as a guide 
to the uninitiated, that the author adheres so 
broadly to the fortuitous variation idea, in the 
face of the abundant evidence from palwonto- 
logy. In tho hard parts of animals, at least, 
nature is extremely economical in the matter 
of variation, and we look in vain for the pure- 
ly conjectural nine hundred and ninety-nine 
alternatives which extreme selectionists like 
Wallace and Weismann suppose to be discarded 
for the happy cne. In the second volume we 
are promised a fuller discussion of the problem 
of definite vs. indefinite variation, and of the 
evidence for a large class of definite or pur- 
poseful variations which stimulate our search 
for some factors, Lamarckian or otherwise, to 
account for them. 

One word upon the author’s theistic position. 
In speaking of the change exerted by the dis- 
covery of evolution upon human thought, he 
says: “Nevertheless, in my opinion, it is a 
change of a non-theistic as distinguished from 
an a-theistic kind. It has rendered impossible 
the appearance in literature of any future 
Paley, Bell, or Chalmers; but it has done 
nothing in the way of negativing that belief 
in a Supreme Being which it was the object of 
these authors to substantiate.” Lack of space 
prevents fuller quotation from the forcible 
pages of the closing chapter, which reflects the 
present period of harmony between religion 
and science. Altogether, the merits of this 
work far outweigh its defects; it is the best 
modern handbook of evolution. 








Familiar Studies in Homer. By Agnes M. 
Clerke. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Tuts admirable book undertakes to do, in much 
less space and with the advantage of the know- 
ledge gained by the excavations at Hissarlik, 
Mycene, Egypt, and Asia Minor, what Buch- 
holz attempted as pioneer some thirty years 
ago, in the ‘Homerische Realien.’ Some of 
the chapters of the ‘Familiar Studies’ have 
appeared before as magazine articles in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, Nature, and the Quarterly 
Review, and have there proved attractive to 
the general public. The book is a good ex- 
ample of mastery of the results of a vast 
amount of special research not made by the 
author, but thoroughly familiar to and skilfully 
handled by her; and we are reminded afresh, 
as we peruse her interesting pages, what a won- 
derful quantity of detail and minute informa- 
tion great Homer carries easily along in the 
strong stream of his verse. Strange that the 
greatest of poets should be such a storehouse of 
facts and information for the archeologist! 
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We were much interested by a remark in 
Miss Clerke’s preface which we believe to be 
as true as it is valuable. 
chief object is to promote a “ non-erudite study” 
of Homer. 
‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’ in the original can be 
learned with comparative ease.” This last 
statement is entirely true. It ought to be the 
case in these days with all intelligent pupils 
who have studied Greek three years, that they 
can read Homer with considerable ease, and 
have read enough of both ‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’ 
to be keenly interested in Miss Clerke’s book. 
In such an achievement lies an ample justifica- 
tion for the study of Greek. 


She says that her 


“Greek enough,” she says, “to read 


We shall most readily give an idea of the 
book by subjoining the titles of several of the 
chapters. Under the title, “Homer as a Poet 
and a Problem,” the author declares for the 
eleventh century B. Cc. as the date when the 
‘Iliad’ took form, and she is inclined to name 
Thessaly as the birthplace of the ‘ Iliad,’ and 
Peloponnesus the birthplace of the ‘ Odyssey.’ 
There was no Asiatic Greece, she thinks, at 
that date, in condition to producea Homer, In 
summing up the results of a century of study 
of the Homeric question, Miss Clerke aptly 
says that “instinctive appreciation has got the 
better of verbal criticism.” The truth could 
hardly be better stated. The chapter on 
“Homeric Astronomy” deals too much in tech 
nical detail to be summarized here; 
chapters on the “Dog” and the “Horse” in 
Homer are models of vivacity, of industry, 
and of research. 
the strange double character or opposing traits 
which readily make the dog an object of con- 
tempt or of tender love. SI 
flowing narrative, into which she succeeds in 
introducing many of the finest passages of the 
‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey,’ the extracts from either 
poem in which the dog and the horse are men- 
tioned, and throughout her book tiie quotations 
gain in interest because so well chosen from a 
variety of translators. Derby, Way, Worsley 
and Miss Clerke herself are the trans!ators 
most often quoted. We are inclined to agree 
with Miss Clerke that the different feeling 
with which the dog is regarded in the ‘Iliad’ 
and ‘Odyssey’ of itself suffices to establish 
diverse authorship for the two poems, Here 
is the summing up of the chapter on the 
“Horse”: “The makers of the ‘Iliad,’ whether 
few or many, were at least unanimous in their 
fervid admiration for the horse. The verses 
glow with a kind of rapture of enjoyment that 
describe his strength, beauty, and swiftness, 
his eager spirit and fine nervous organization, 
his docility to trusted guidance, his intelligent 
participation in human contentions and pur- 
suits.” 

Under the head of “Homeric Zodlogy,” 
Homer’s “sane and rational” way of regarding 
animals, compared with the extravagances com- 
mon in other prehistoric literature, is noted. 
His intense sympathy with brute nature is 
based upon the appreciation of real, not upon 
the ascription of imaginary, qualities. No 
poet, before or since, ever displayed in this 
field such a weaith of acute and accurate ob- 
servation. The correctness of his descriptions 
is the more wonderful because the various ani- 
mals had not their character fixed in litera- 
ture. The chapter on “Flowers and Trees” is 
brief because Homer did not associate senti- 
ment with flowers. Poppies, hyacinths, cro- 
cuses, vioiets are the flowers of Homer, with 
mention by implication, in compound words, 
of the rose and the lily. An interesting topic 
is “Homeric Meals.” The Homeric appetite 
was strong and simple. Roast 


but the 
Miss Clerke well 


brings out 


1@ Weaves into a 


’ 


bread, 


meat, 


‘Lhe Nation. 


and wine were the staple of the heroes’ diet. 











Sheep, goats, and swine came next in order to 
roasted beef, and fish were eaten only from 


constraint of hunger. Darley, the “marrow 


of men,” made up the bulk of food on board 
the ship, and was probably eaten W 
Water as porridge. Wheat Was groun t 
flour in little hand-mills, and the loaves or 
cakes were proovat ly bake n Leated st é 


Grapes and olives are the only fruits wl 
figure in the ‘Iliad.’ 
the full Homeric number, though the bre 
fast was often eaten as one meal with the din- 
ner. When taken separately, it consisted of a 
piece of bread soaked in wine, 
of the day was the supper, when labor was 
done. 

We have thus indicated the character of the 
‘Familiar Studies.’ It will be evident how 
valuable a companion to the study of Greek 
History, as well as to the thorough knowledge 
of the Homeric poems, the book will prove. in 
fact, we know of no other book in English 
which fills its place, and we recommend it 
warmly to the attention and 


use of all classical 





teachers as well as of all students of th 
Homeric life. 
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challenge, a protest at be 
of fright when caught, a call to partake of 
food, a request for more, a cluck to call the 
brood together, a doleful cry when lost, and 
the love notes of the sexes. Most vertebrates 
have sounds that answer similar purposes, the 
range or variety being in 


cessities of their lives. 


accord with 
1use of 


structure it bas been 


the ne- 


greater 
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similarity of 


n supposed 
that in the language of monkeys there might 
that of man than in 


mammals. Recent 


be a nearer approach. t 
lower inventions for re 
cording and reproducing sounds have furnish- 
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ed the means { Comparisons, an important 


discoveries are, n> doubt, not far off. 
Judging from wh 


he might have di 


at Mr. Garner has published, 
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hens. He speaks of words but means sounds, 
language of 
is, and that they talk with one 
another on a limited number of subjects with 
very few words. Such as he records are scat- 


tered among the pages. A certain monkey 
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creditable performance. 


the historian, the archwologist, find here a 
rich and almost field. But 


fully the barvest it is necessary to 


virgin to realize 
untangie a 
maze of political changes as bewildering as the 
struggles of mediwval Europe. Hence a series 


a 


of histories written now, although we cannot 


expect them to be wholly trustworthy until the 


archives of the Southern capitals have been 
ransacked, will serve a useful purpose by plot 
the course which the 


ting In 


some manner 
stream of events has taken. In the present 
work there are not a few errors which we must 
condone, and yet, taken altogether, it is a most 
There is probably no 
English-speaking person in the world better 
fitted to handle this subject than Mr. Mark- 
ham, and he brings to the task not only per- 
sonal acquaintance with the country, large in- 
formation, and broad scholarship, but a warm 
sympathy for Peru and the Peruvians. Not 
alone the circumstances of a tumultuous po- 
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litical career, but the heart of the nation 
stands revealed as well, interpreting a history 
which otherwise would be often unintelligible. 
The rise and fall of the Inca Empire is briefly 
and clearly told. The character of Pizarro 
and his followers is justly depicted, omitting 
the usual cant about demons and devils. We 
see their weakness, their cruelty, but also 
their better qualities, and can understand the 
motives of expediency that led to many acts 
which in the light of subsequent events appear 
to have been such wretched wrongs, 

The progress of Peruvian history has been 
divided into epochs, which renders it peculiar- 
ly easy to follow. After the conquest and the 
strife between Pizarro and Almagro, we have 
the period of attempted reconstruction under 
the “New Laws” which Las Casas fondly hoped 
would introduce a wiser and more humane 
government, Then comes the period of colo- 
nization based upon commercial interests, 
which continued during a large part of the 
epoch of the Viceroys, from 1555 to 1521. The 
rebellion of Tupac Amaru is given its full 
moral value, whic) was important, coming as 
it did on the eve of the revolution which over- 
threw the power of Spain. ‘lhe two wars for 
independence, under Gen, San Martin and 
Gen. Bolivar, respectively, are treated in con- 
siderable detail, and then comes the succession 
of republican presidents and the disastrous 
war with Chili. Recent events, including the 
famous “Grace contract,” which wiped out the 
national debt of nearly £52,000,000, and other 
transactions as late as 1891, bring the work 
down to date. There are additional chapters, 
full of interest, upon the people, the literature, 
and the wealth of Peru. An appendix con- 
tains some statistics of Peruvian trade and a 
translation of the Constitution of Peru. 

One valuable feature of the book is the brief 
biographical sketch and characterization of 
each of the prominent personages entering 
into the narrative. These are usually satis- 
factory, although in the case of Gen. Bolivar 
the author has joined hands with the icono- 
clasts. Bolivar is still too enigmatical a cha- 
racter to be denounced as nothing more than 
an ambitious adventurer. Like Cesar, he was 
a gay youth, a brave general, a consummate 
tactician; and, like him, he held a firm rein up- 
on government while declining kingly honors. 
From what we know of him now he seems a 
bundle of paradoxes, and until some cne has 
searched the true man out of the dusty piles 
of documents in Cardcas, Bogota, and other 
South American cities, we cannot pretend to 
estimate him fairly. 

The inset map of Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia 
which accompanies the book is discreditable to 
the publishers, ‘To point out its errors would 
be tedious; they glare forth from every section 
of it. If the publishers vould not have done 
better on their own account, they might at 
least have availed themselves of the excellent 
and wonderfully correct map of Stieler. There 
is no excuse for such careless cartography in 
these days. 





Portraits d’Ecrivains. Par René Doumic. 
Paris: P.Delaplane. 12mo, pp, 330. 
M. Dovumic has performed the difficult task 
of saying something new and attractive ona 
hackneyed theme; something worth reading 
in regard to a few of the most prominent 
novelists and dramatists of the Second Empire. 
If he expended his talent on a systematic 
study of contemporary French literature, he 
could produce a valuable and interesting criti- 
<a\ work, His style is epigrammatic, but not 








in the forced and mechanical manner which 
characterizes so much of current French criti- 
cism. He possesses another quality which is 
none too frequent among his compatriots— 
moral dignity; not the sham morality meant 
for the gallery, but sometbing genuine and 
sincere. It is this quality which lends weight 
to his judgment of writers who, while depict- 
ing vice in its most alluring colors, are all the 
while protesting their devotion to virtue. But 
while partaking strongly of an ethical element, 
his criticism is none the less based, in the main, 
on literary canons, and very sound ones, 

His first three essays are on Dumas the 
younger, Emile Augier, and Victorien Sardou. 
The contemporary drama, he says, is embodied 
in Dumas. All the progress it has made is due 
to him, and itis due to him that it bas not 
progressed further, His great giftisa marvel- 
lous faculty of observation, which enables him 
to pierce through appearances to the reality 
that underlies them; but the naked reality is 
not a thing of beauty, and he soon discovers 
that the method of direct observation does not 
suffice. Hence he throws himself upon science 
—on physiology, chemistry, and the like. 
But science without the scientific spirit, ob- 
serves M. Doumic, is mere fooling. Along 
witb his pseudo-scientilic curiosity, Dumas has 
a trait of quasi-religious mysticism, which con- 
stitutes his stock-in-trade as a social reformer. 
He considers that the dramatic author has a 
charge of souls and must not fear to pose as 
moralist and lawgiver. He aims to establish 
what he calls “the useful drama.” This theory 
of art M. Doumic pronounces no less false and 
much more gross than the theory of. art for 
the sake of art. Whatever is only useful is 
thrown aside after it has subserved its uses; 
on the other hand, the great works of art 
which the drama of all times and of all coun- 
tries has handed down to us probably never 
served any use at all. Social questions are 
never solved by the dramatist; itis only when 
they. have reached maturity that they appear 
on thestage. The means at the disposal of the 
dramatic author are not available for social 
reform. Another telling remark of M. Doumic 
is that the language in which Dumas couches 
his preachings is not fit to be addressed t9 
those who could still derive any benefit from 
them. It must not be supposed, however, that 
M. Doumic does not do full justice to the lite- 
rary power and dramatic skill of Dumas. He 
gives him credit for having banished from the 
stage the puppets of Scribe, while recognizing 
Scribe’s technical perfection, regarded from 
the artisan’s point of view. 

In Emile Augier, M. Doumic recognizes the 
chief agent of the transformation by which the 
modern comedy of manners succeeded the 
comedy of character, which had been brought 
to perfection and exhausted by Moliére. Al- 
though the plays of Augier proceed from those 
of Dumas, they differ from them as widely as 
could be imagined. While Dumas, as already 
shown, subordinates his drama to his moral 
prepossessions, Augier has no theories to en- 
force, and makes no attempt to use the stage 
asa pulpit. If in his plays vice is chastised 
and virtue is rewarded, that is only a conces- 
sion to the public taste and to the prejudices 
of the official censor of plays. His happy dé- 
nowements are manifestly out of joint with 
the body of the plays. M.Doumic sums up by 
saying that Augier did for the stage what Bal- 
zac did for the novel, and that when Dumas 
spoke of combining Scribe with Balzac, he de- 
scribed the works of Augier rather than his 
own. 

Concerning Sardou, M. Doumic has very 





little to say that is good. Sardou’s characters, 
we are told, are perfect abstractions; he never 
stops at the line where a portrait becomes a 
caricature. If his characters were consistent 
caricatures, we might accept them for what 
they are; but we have no sooner become fa- 
miliar with their traits than they flop over and 
act in a way quite the reverse of what we had 
aright to expect. ‘he action of his plays is 
as factitious as it is puerile. At any moment 
a single word would suffice to explain every- 
thing and to resolve the intrigue; if none of 
the characters pronounce the word, it is only 
because the author is on hand to stop them. 
Sardou took Scribe for his master, and excels 
in the theatrical sleight-of-band of which a 
perfect example is found in his “Pattes de 
Mouche,” where a piece of paper passed from 
one person to another fills three acts without 
wearying the audience. Sardou’s chief defect, 
according to our critic, is that his plays are 
a mixture of comedy, drama, and vaudeville. 
First he gives us two acts in gay and lively 
colors, then two more in which everything is 
changed to pathos and terror, anguish and 
tears; the filth act explains it all—everything 
is all right, everything is for the best in the 
best of worlds, And there is no necessary 
logical connection between these various dis- 
cordant parts. 

Four of M, Doumic’s essays are effective re- 
views of as many novelists. The first is Feuil- 
let, whom Jules de Goncourt dubbed “a family 
Musset,” and who, by common consent, is 
considered the novelist laureate of aristocratic 
society. Many writers have attempted to de- 
scribe the manners of the haute volée ; accord- 
ing to M. Doumic, Feuillet is the only one who 
has succeeded, and has even succeeded in the 
more difficult problem of going beneath the 
surface and depicting the inmost soul of his 
characters. ‘The society he undertakes to 
describe is in the peculiar situation of be- 
ing, to all appearance, attached to a reli- 
gion the spirit of which has ceased to influ- 
ence it, and allegiance to which prevents it 
from receiving other beliefs which might per- 
form the functions that the old faith has 
ceased to fulfil, ‘the dead remnants of the 
old ideal block the way which might lead toa 
new one, Feuillet wrote during the long space 
of more than forty years, and a comparison of 
his later with his earlier works reveals a de- 
terioration not only of morals, but even of 
manners—a disintegration of society, 

M. Doumic is very severe in his judgment of 
Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, which he 
closes by saying that their work bas been a 
most persevering, most conscientious, and 
most laborious effort to empty literature of its 
contents. He is, if possible, even more severe 
in his criticism of Zola, whom he makes the 
subject of a careful and suggestive study, al- 
though he considers him already a matter of 
yesterday. Not the least salient trait of Zola, 
he says, is his vulgarity, or rather the com- 
monness of his nature. Whenever he speaks 
in his own person, it is in the tone of the flattest 
triviality. He lacks the most elementary tact. 
His obstinacy and his narrowness of mind 
have given him a prodigious self-confidence 
and an imperturbable assurance. He has but 
little taste and but a moderate respect for 
literature. He has never known it, and has 
never felt the need of knowing it. He is de- 
void, to the last degree, of all critical sense; 
he is incapable of following an abstract idea; 
his style is that in which a*mason would 
speak of architecture or a house-painter would 
explain the theory of complementary colors. 
His habits of observation are very superticial; 
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he is very proud because, having to write 
about miners, he has been down in a mine, 
and again because, having to write about 
railroads, he took a trip on a locomotive. 
Even so, he is often satisfied to describe things 
at second hand. In describing his characters 
he contents himself with seizing the most ap- 
parent trait; of what lies behind he knows 
nothing. The only beings he succeeds in de- 
picting are the most primitive, whose intel- 
lectual life is nil. Hence his incapacity 
to picture the higher classes of society, His 
analysis does not rise above the intellectual 
level of a roofer. His world is not the real 
one, but a continual deformation of reality; 
such a world as would be that of Balzac seen 
with the eyesof Victor Hugo. For, according 
to all appearances, he is by birth and by edu- 
cation one of the Romantics. Like them, he 
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has a taste for the marvellous and is fond of 
personifying inanimate nature. Life and the 
world he beholds through a magnifying hal- 
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lucination, and what he mistakes for reality is 


only a sort of perpetual nightmare. 


M.Doumic gives up his longest chapter to | 


warm and unstinted praise of Alphonse Dau- 
det. We shall not follow him, as we have al- 
ready gone too far, and he is not quite as en- 


tertaining when he approves as when he con- | 


demns. Considerations of space have forced 


us to string together his observations in such | 


& way as to make them appear much balder 
than they do in his pages, where they are sup- 
ported and enforced by an abundance of cita- 
tions and illustrations, to which we refer the 
reader in the confident expectation that he 
will recognize in M. Doumic a brilliant and 
competent literary critic. 
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1640 to 1890. 


Zachary Phips. 
An historical novel by Epwin Las- 
SETTER BYNNER, author of ‘Agnes Surriage,’ 


*The Begum’s Daughter.’ $1.25. 


The hero goes through Aaron Burr’s expedi- 
tion, the War of 1812, and the Seminole War; 
then is connected with the American Legation 
in London. A story of great and varied inte- 
rest. 


Agnes Surriage. 
The Begum’s Daughter. 


New Editions of Mr. Bynner’s other 
admirable historical novels. Price, $1.25 
each. 


Children’s Rights. 


A most readable and valuable book, 
discussing subjects of great importance to 
parents and kindergartens. By Kate DovuG- 
Las WIGGIN, author of ‘The Bird’s Christ- 
mas Carol,’ ‘The Story of Patsy,’ ‘ A Sum- 
mer in a Cafion,’ and ‘ Timothy’s Quest.’ 
16mo, $1.60. 


An American Misston- 
ary in Japan. 


By M. L. Gorpon, M.D.,D.D. With 
an Introductory Note by Rev. Dr. WILLIAM 


E. Griffis. 16mo, $1.25. 


Dr. Gordon, a wise and judicious missionary 
for twenty years, in this book makes a distinct 
and very interesting contribution to vur know- 
ledge of the social and religious development 
of modern Japan. 


Little-Folk Lyrics. 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, au- 
thor of ‘Lyrics for a Lute,’ etc. 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.00. 


Mr. Sherman’s bright fancy and admirable 
lyrical faculty have produced a book of real 
interest and rare excellence for young people. 


Evangeline. 


By Henry WADSWORTH LONGFEL- 
Low. A beautiful book, with photogra- 
vure reproductions of sixteen designs by 
F. O.C. DarLtey. Handsomely bound, $2.00. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 


ri East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





TO READING CLUBS AND 
LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


THE DIAL. 


A SEMI-MONTHLY JOURNAL OF LITE- 
RARY CRITICISM, DISCUSSION, 
AND INFORMATION, 


Offers liberal terms to Reading Clubs and Lite- 
rary Societies, whose members find it an indis° 
pensable adjunct to studies of current lite- 
rature. 


Single subscription, $2.00 a year in ad- 


vance, 
IN CLUBS. 
2 new subscribers, 1 year... .$3.50 ($1.75 each) 
is si 1 ** .... 5.00 ($1.66 each) 
i a 1 * .... 7.75 ($1.55 each) 
19. * “ng 1 ** ,,,.14.00 ($1.40 each) 


THE DIAL in Club with any other Perio- 
dical 
on the most advantageous terms. 


Correspondence solicited from any quarter. 
Send ten cents for sample copy and ‘‘ Miniature 
Edition,” with Prospectus. Address 


THE DIAL, 24 Adams Street, 


CHICAGO. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Will Publish October 8: 
A NEW BOOK BY MRS. BURNETT. 


Giovanni and the Other. 
C.ildren Who Have Made Stories 


Hanpsome._y Bounp, wita 9 FuLuL-PaGe ILLUsTRA- 
tions by Reainatp B. Bircw. UnNIFoRM WITH 
‘LITTLE Lorp FaunTLeRoy.’ Square 8vo, $1.50. 


An autobiographic interest attaches to the twelve 
stories in this book, as they relate to Mrs. Burnett’s 
sons and to other little people whom she has 
known. They have the same magic charm which 
distinguished ‘* Little Lord Fauntleroy,’’ and dis- 
close the beauty of child life with Mrs. Burnett’s 
characteristic sympathy, pathos, and humor. Mr, 
Birch’s illustrations portray the little heroes and 
heroines with charming grace. 


Common Sense in the Household. 


A Manual of Practical Housewifery. By Marion 
Haruand. Majority Edition, new and revised. 
12mo, $1.50. 


For twenty-one years Marion Harland’s book, of 
which in that period more than 150,000 copies 
have been solc, has been a standard guide in 
household matters. In this new Majority Edition 
the author has embodied numerous additions and 
improvements which her later experience has sug- 
gested. 


Poems. 
By Mrs. Joun1a C. R. Dorr. With Portrait. Complete 
ition. 12mo, $2.50. 

‘*Mrs. Dorr’s poems are distinguished by sim- 
plicity, sincerity of expression, and gracefulness, 
and by a tendernessand a sentiment that come 
from the heart.’’—Hartford Courant. 





e* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York, 








“GERMANIA.” 
A Fortnightly Magazine for the Study of the 
German Language and Litera- 
ture. 


Subscription Price, $2.00. Sample copies free. 
P. O. Box 151. MANCHESTER, N. H. 





The Mail and » New York: ‘* Germania is 
an excellent jou and admirabl —— for the 
of enabling different grades of learners to 

perlect themselves the German language and its 





The National Platforms of All 
Political Parties. 


With Names of all Candidates at each Presidential 
Election from 1789 to 1892, showing the vote for 
each candidate, both electoral and popular, with the 
record of Electors chosen, and comparison of the 
political divisions in each house of Congress. Edit- 


ed by T. H. McKBE. 12mo, 206 pages. Price, post- 
paid, 35 cents. 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dr. Kiepert’s Atlas Antiquns. 


IN THE STUDENTS’ SERIES. 


Single copies by mail, $2.00. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 





R A R E Picking-up Scarce Books 
BOOKS. &@ specialty. 








AUTOGRAPHS. 











seg cigar ee | PORTRAITS. | 
Send stamps for Separate Lists. : 
We offer bargains in Choice Books, Autographs, 


and Portraits, 
AMERICAN PRESS CO., Battimore, Mp. 


JUST PUBLISHED; 

The Art of Poetry. Being the Poetical 
Treatises of Horace, Vida, and Boileau, with the 
translations by Howes, Pitt.and Soame. Edited by 
Albert 8. Cook, Professor of the English Language 
and Literature in Yale University. Price by mail, 
pc stpaid, $1.20. 


Addison’s Criticism on Paradise Lost. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Pro- 
fessor Albert 8. Cook. Price by mail, postpaid, 
$1.10, GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 

Boston, New York, Chicago. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N. W. Cor. 48th St., N. Y. 


FRENCH SCHOOLS 























AND OTHER = be henanmoy with all or 
rs, stati . tinting, @ 
FOREIGN compl —_ = ph g 
BOOKS. SUPPLIED 
Send for Catalogue. AT SPECIAL RATES, 








THE COLLECTOR. 

A MONTHLY HISTORICAL MAGAZINE FOR 
AUTOGRAPH COLLECTORS 
Sizth Year. Send for sample copy. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 

28 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK OITY. 


‘A TALOGUE wa 4, WITH USUAL 
A ET ts a ae 











JUST READY. 


German Lessons. By Cuar.es 
HaRkris, Oberlin College. 
This book is intended to give such knowledge of 


ordinary German. It is expected to lead up to the 
advanced grammar on the one hand and to the study 
of prose composition on the other. As soon as pos- 
sible the peri is brought face to face with the lan- 
guage itself. 178 es, Cloth, 60 cents. Liberal 
terms for introduction. 

D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, 

and Chicago. 
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The Nation. 











“* The exquisite Cameo Edition—dain- 
tily printed and beund,.”—BOSTON 
Post. 

New Volumes Just Issued: 


BITTER SWEET. KATHRINA. 


By Dr. J. G. HoLtanp. 


OLD CREOLE DAYS. 


By GrorGe W. CABLE. 
IN OLE VIRGINIA. 
By THowas NE son Pace. 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 
DREAM LIFE. 


By DonaLp G. MITCHELL. 


ig Previous Volumes: 


Each with ep aag ii etching. 16mo, 
-_ top, $1.25; the six vols. in a box, 
$7.50. 


** Beautiful examples of book-making."’ 
—. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York, 





—_ 





MR. TILDEN 


Is the subject of a paper of remarka. 
ble interest in the 


October Atlantic 
By James C. Carter, Esq., 
The eminent lawyer of New York. 
It also contains 
The Story of a Child, V.-X. 
By Mrs. DELanp. 

A New England Boyhood, 
By Dr. E. E. Hatr. 


The Betterment of Our 
fFlighways. 
By Professor SHALER. 
With Stories, Essays, and Poems by 
ALEXANDER Brown, CLINTON SCcoL- 
LARD, EpitH M. Tuomas, F. MARIon 
CRAWFORD, and others. 
$400 a year; 35 cents a number. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON, 
rr East 17th Street, New York. 








‘Typewriter 


Presents many points of improvement which will 


readily commend themselves to all users. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 





Dr. Sauveur’s New Editions. 
CAUSERIES AVEC MES ELEVES., PETITES CAU- 
SERIES, and LA PAROLE FRANCAISE, sup- 
plemented with exercises and translations. 


La PAROLE FRANGAISE has now a verb drill anda 
vocabulary. 

JUST OUT: 

PREMIERES LECONS DE GRAMMAIRE FRAN- 
CAISE, by Marie Sauveur and Susan Lougee. 
Retail price. 95 cents. 

A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’s works will be 
sent to teachers only, on receipt of half the retail 
price and 10 ce nts for postage, by 

Send for circulars. DR. L. SAUVEUR. 

6 Copley St., Roxburv, Mass. 


.ESTABLISHED 1858, 


-H.:H.. UPHAM '& CO.: 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 


IN BRASS: AND: BRONZE* 
"59° South Fifth Ave. near’ Bleecker’ St. 
‘NEW : YORK 











The SRAVEL EE BUREAUS of the News Sertes 
., Office) will send trustworthy in- | 


(Herkimer, N. 
formation about winter resorts. 








WATER CLOSETS ee 


yy 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES, 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 





TONE, 


Baltimore. New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 1485th Av. near 20th St. 
_Washingtoa, 817 Market Space. 


Soup TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Chicago, 


Via Chautauqua Lake or Ni- 
agara Falls. Ao enchanting 
panorama of mountaina, fo- 
rests and streams. 
Pullvan Cars 
Between New York and Ro- 
chester, Buffalo, Niagara 
ls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 
D. 1. Roberts,Gen'! Pass. Agt. 


NET First Gold Mortgages Paya- 
5% ble in ane. City and farm loans. Best of se- 
euri » ghest 2a fe interest. Ad 

_TA OMA,INV ESTME NT CoO., Tacoma, Wash, 










Someare safe. and some are 
dangerous to have in your 
house. Your health is worth 


looking r 7et poste 


WORKS, PHILADELPHIA 











e€ Asenol) 
onstable: C Kae 0. 
Novel Ules in Dress i abrics, 


FOR AUTUMN WEAR. 
CAMELEON AND OMBRE bangnovieag 


Sk and Wool 
Veloursand Vel loutine Str ripes 
Scotch Clan Plaids, 
JACQUARDS, SERGES, 
DIAGONALS, CAMEL'S HAIR, 
CACHEMIRE LD'ECOSSE 
For House and Eveniog Wear. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 


») , ? 
Wroadvay AS 19th at. 


NEW YORK. 


: l We buy anid! sel! bills of exchange on 
setters and make ©. ble Tranafers of money to 


»f Burvope, Australia, and the West Indies 
€ alao make collections and issue Com- 
Credit mercial and Travelers’ C: edits, avalla- 


Die in all parts of the work. 

Brown Brothers & Co,, Bankers, 
NO. 859 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS, (Direct Importation.) 
C. H. DUNTON & CO., 

1386 BOYL STON STREE r. BOSTON, ennounce a 
Of over 10,000" nies ~~ coms risin uz Im ported 
Views, Pai: tings, and Sculpture of the Old World, 

mounted and unmountex 

Braun's Carbon Phx tographs Mailed for 10 cents 
in stampe. 


FRENC u PRONUNCIAT ION. 


Rs ‘ ‘* 
A short,c lear simple, and accurate cece mite pt- 
ed ia many colleges. academics, schools, etc,, and of 
permanent value to any student 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price, 50 cents. 
De Peiffer’ s School of Languages, 
180 Tremor , BOSTON, MASB. 


Common Words Difficult to Spell. 

A practical spelling-book containing 3,400 words 
that exper ence has shown are most frequently mis- 
apelled. Dictation Exerci-es from Lowell, Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, Irving, Addison, ete. Cordially 
endor-ed by superintendents and teachers. Speci- 
men copy, postpaid, 24 cents. James H. PENNIMAN, 
4222 Saneom Street. Philadelphia, Pa 


National Security Loan and Abstract Co. 
of Macon, Ga. 
CAPET AR eevee cen $100,000 

N. ¥. correspondent and reference, Merchants’ Ex- 
change Nat’! Bank. Refers aiso to American Nat'l 
Bank, Firet Nat'l Bank; Exchange Bank, Macon, 
Ga. Six per cent. first mortgages (payatble in 
gold) on choice city real estate, principal and inte- 
rest guaranteed. Seven and eight per cent. first 
mortgages (payable in gold) on choice city real es- 
tate - 1 chole ce farms. General investments made. 

BB THOS. B. WEST, F.O. SCHOFIELD, 

‘President. 


Sec'’y and Att'y. Treas. 

WwW ‘ {IND YOU A FRESH SCALP! 

Rsinstd s gone, or is failing out, or is 

thin and dry, or you have ILL ii an itching or 
sore scalp. -end 
$1 fora bottle of 

CAPILL Le ode is an Infal Ll Hair Restorer 

and Delightful ollet Dressing. It is fragrant, 


soothing, and « L. iekly efficacious. COLILMBIA 
‘ CHEM iC SAL CO., « ox 378, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vie—eiMe—-ELECTRIC 

MAGIC er tcrncons 

AND VIEWS. 

Large Catalogue Free. 

7. B. Colt &Co. 16 Beekman St. New Tork 
I. N. Y., dealer in Magazines and other peri- 
odicals. Seta, volumes, or single numbers. 


LANTERNS 
7 Witiyams 195 W. 10TH ST., 


Brizht’s Disease is eliminated from the system by 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER.—<Advt. 


vi The Nation. [Vol. 55, No. 1423 
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DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


HERMANN SCHAEFFER, ERNEST BENGER, 
President ; Vice-President. 


Sz R BEWARE 
ZA 






NOTE 
OUR S (EN: 7 OF 
TRADEMARK. IMITATIONS ! 


We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


NORMAL, SANATORY, 


JAEGER UNDERWEAR, 


AND ALL OTHER 


All-Wool Articles of Clothing 


MADE ACCORDING TO THE 


JAEGER SYSTEM. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, free by mail. 





Provide yourself with the DR. JAEGER 


ANTI-CHOLERA BANDAGE. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


Wholesale Office, 454 Broome Street, 
Main Retail Store, Down Town Depot, 
827 AND 829 BROADWAY; 153 BROADWAY, 


Y NEW YORK. y 











